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THE CARBONARI. 


Thy will obeying, I call up afresh 

Sorrow past cure; which, but to think of, wrings 

My heart, or ere I tell on’t. But if words, 

That I may utter, shall prove seed to bear 

Fruit of eternal infamy to him, 

The traitor whom I gnaw at, thou at once 

Shalt see me speak and weep. Dante, Inferno. 


A Narrative of the persecutions by the various Italian governments 
of the Liberals, and an essay on the probability that a new state of 
things, more in harmony with the present condition and wants of 
Italy, is now preparing. ‘Translated from an Italian MS. 


Havine landed on these free and happy shores, after suffering many 
cruel vicissitudes and confronting, not without success, many dangers 
to liberate my country from her opprobrious servitude to her oppressors, 
to seek peace, security and the sympathy of a nation to whom, accord- 
ing to the nature of her institutions, my opinions would not appear 
heterodox, I confess, that I was not a little astonished to discover, in 
the very first person of reputation and influence in society, with whom 
I came in contact, opinions altogether contrary to those I naturally sup- 
posed would be entertained in this country. 

I remained amazed while I reflected that the sacrifices, misfortunes 
and sentiments that I gloried in, as the very vital blood and air of a free 
country, were, nefas dicere! blamed as the effect of imprudence, fana- 
ticism and puerile fatuity. The warmest defenders and apologists of 
the most oppressive absolutism would not have taken their defence half 
so much at heart. But now that I have had full opportunity of observ- 
ing that, in the hearts of the majority of this nation, the hideous demi- 
god Ambition has not yet penetrated, that arrogant and overbearing 
spirit, which renders the heart callous to the incomparable blessings of 
independence and equality, to these I now address myself, and pro- 
pose in the subsequent remarks to unfold the state of misery and op- 
pression under which my beautiful Italy groans; and especially of those 
deplorable victims of despotism, who attempted, but in vain, the salva- 
tion of their country: and then I shall leave it to those who have any 
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judgment, to decide if such a state of things can last for any protracted 
time. The sympathy and commiseration felt by every true American 
for our misfortunes will eradicate from my mind the first unfavourable 
impression I received of the republican spirit existing in this country ; 
and ‘this I wish the more, that the holy and free institutions, which 
cause its glory, prosperity and grandeur, and which are subjects of con- 
tinual regret to tyrants, may be perpetuated for the happiness of man- 
kind. 

Italy is divided, as every one knows, into various small states, taxed, 
and miserably oppressed, rather than governed by as many pitiless and 
cruel taskers ; but all are equally careless of the public welfare, and 
violent persecutors of all who celebrate their nativity and condition as 
freemen, not as slaves, as I shall demonstrate to him who will read 
this brief account of some of the horrible persecutions to which the 
Italian patriots are subjected. 

I could not give a better and more definite idea of the political max- 
ims of the Austrian government, as exemplified towards the Venitian 
state and Lombardy, than by citing some phrases of the Metternich 
Catechism, ‘of the duties of the subjects towards their sovereign, for 
the use of elementary schools.” At page 13th, this question occurs : 
‘* What are the duties of a good subject towards his sovereign? An- 
swer: They are the same as those of a faithful slave towards his mas- 
ter. Query: Why the subjects must regulate themselves. as slaves 
towards their master? Answer: Because the King is really the abso- 
lute master of the property and life of every one of his subjects?” 

These maxims are so absurd and incompatible with the present state 
of the civilization of Europe, that I have thought it right to eite the 
book and page, that every one may be able to ascertain the truth of 
what I assert. 

Now, every one may easily imagine what, from a sovereign who 
professes, with ineffable impudence, the maxims of despotism in 
all its refinement and perfection, would be the treatment those must 
suffer—those poor Italians who dare complain, or attempt to check so 
opprobrious and insupportable a vassalage. 

If the Italians have lost their liberty, for the misfortune of every na- 
tion, the Italians, however, have never lost the innate consciousness of 
their rights, and as Alfieri says, 


‘* Siam Schiavi Si; ma Schiavi ogno crementi.” 


The tyrant knows how he is hated and abhorred by a country over 
which he always governed as over a conquered land; who is, moreover, 
constantly haunted by suspicion and inquietude, and on the smallest 
indications causes to be arrested, arbitrarily, whoever he believes to be 
criminal of loving his country and disposed to defend its rights. The 
tortures inflicted on the captive patriots, whenever they fall into his 
hands, will be seen by the facts I shall relate. Those who possess 
souls susceptible of pity cannot fail to be struck with horror at treat- 
ment so nefarious as that which Pietro Maroncelli from Furli expe- 
rienced. He, a young man of great talent and erudition, was arrested 
at Milan, although a pontifical subject, and after the most vexatious and 
absurd procedures, was found guilty of having participated in an asso- 
ciation of persons who bore the appellation of Carbonari, the object of 
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which society is to render Italy free and independent under a single 
constitutional sovereign. He was, at last, led, in the midst of the 
most sombre displays of infamous despotism, to the Piazza di St 
Marco at Venice, (the horrible prison of the accursed Ten) together 
with some of his companions in misfortune, all dressed in the peni- 
tentiary garb of convicts, where their sentence of death was read to 
them. But, to give a certain degree of moderation and almost of cle- 
mency to this act of the most atrocious despotism, a reprieve was re- 
ceived from the despot, as a most gracious guerdon, from death to 
incarceration for life in the infernal prisons of Spilburg, over whose 
gates the inscription of Dante’s Hell would very well apply : 


** All hope abandon, ye who enter here!” 


These prisons are cold, damp, and subterranean grottoes or vaults, 
where the light of heaven never glimmers. In this abode of misery 
and horror are the miserable political wretches continually shut up, 
or rather buried alive. Distant and unknown to all living things, 
friends or kindred, hope, love and pleasure, the awful thoughts of 
their dungeons, their only companions, into what utter gloom and 
desperation must sink the lofiy minds which would have human- 
ized, exalted and adorned the age! ‘They are dressed as galley 
slaves, and loaded both at the wrist and ancle with twenty pounds of 
iron. A rough plank is their bed, and their food, some fragments of 
coarse bread. They are obliged, under the continual threat of the bas- 
tinado, to endure the vile drudgery of every menial office, and their 
vexatious treatment augments to an appalling degree the miseries of 
these victims of despotism. In this abode of desolation was shut up 
forever the unfortunate and generous Italian patriot, with his compa- 
nions. The fact I am about to narrate, I heard from his own mouth. 
He, however, spoke of his misfortunes with indifference, as if what he 
had already suffered was but little to what his Roman heart is disposed 
to dare with the mere hope that his country may, one day, be free. 
While he was narrating it, I felt “the iron enter into my soul,”’ and 
pity made me wring my hands with rage. Well might he exclaim, 
with our favourite Dante, 


co ———— Right cruel art thou, if no pang 
Thou feel at thinking what my heart foretold ; 
And if not now, why use thy tears to flow?” 


The vigour of his age and temperament contended against all the 
evils that threatened his life in these prisons of the tyrant. Erelong, 
his left leg, swollen by the weight and pressure of his chains, gan- 
grened where the iron had corroded and mangled it. The infected air he 
breathed, the pernicious food and the want of a proper exercise had 
already prepared the seeds of an illness which complicated itself with 
the festering wounds of the manacles. ‘The inflammation made rapid 
strides, the miserable prisoner asked for aid, but in vain. They waited 
and laughed at his malady till there was no other remedy than the am- 
putation of the limb. But, even at this late hour, the governor of Spil- 
berg would not permit it, alleging, “that the prisoner had been con- 
signed to him with two legs and he could not return him with one 
only !’? Consequently, it was necessary to wait for the authority of 
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the sovereign to proceed to the operation; this, at last, came, when 
the gangrene had extended so far up that the surgery could be made 
only on the superior part of the thigh, and when there was, every 
moment, danger of the mortification extending up into the abdomen. 
In so urgent and dreadful a state, the work was intrusted to a barber, 
who operated, of course, in a manner most irregular and painful, on 
the very boards which, during ten long years, had served as a bed to the 
unfortunate sufferer. He, however, survived, not without a particular 
will of providence, more like a miracle than a common occurrence ; to so 
many united calamities, any one of which was sufficient to annihilate the 
strongest constitution, did his great soul patiently and with Christian- 
like resignation submit, buoyed up by the sole hope that, one day, the 
world would know the enormous atrocities of the Austrian government. 
Finally, his butchers, more fatigued -than moved to pity by his cruel 
condition, opened to him the gates of this infernal abode, perhaps better 
satisfied to send away their victim thus mutilated, to strike terror into 
the hearts of other Italians, than to extinguish, at once, and in mercy, 
the miserable vitality which still survived in his bereaved and desolated 
heart. 

What in some measure also rendered less cruel his situation, and 
enabled him to support such a series of misfortunes, was the company 
of the tragic poet, Silvio Pelico, from Saluzza, who, also, had been in- 
carcerated for the same cause, and to whom he soon was united by the 
dearest and strongest ties of friendship. 

This poet deserves well from Italian literati for many tragedies which 
breathe the boldest sentiments and most generous and disinterested pa- 
triotism. These two unhappy victims of despotism consoled each 
other, and, being reciprocally encouraged to remain firm and consistent 
in their purpose, received into each other’s bosom those tears, which 
they shed more over the misfortunes of their common mother country 
than their own. They composed and committed to memory indignant 
and pathetic odes, in which they depicted all the horror of their situa- 
tion and their corrosive feelings in the most energetic language. They 
were recited to me by these two devoted friends, and I regret deeply 
to have forgotten them; for I might cite some portions to impart an 
idea of their superior talents, exalted sentiments and strength of charac- 
ter. No! the Italians are not the cowards that'some would make them, 
and although divided and oppressed by the cruelty of their tyrant, they 
have not ceased, for many years, to irrigate with their blood the soil of 
Italy, into which the tree of liberty will one day shoot its firmest roots 
and overshadow it with living canopies, vocal and instinct with mu ic, 
love and light. 

Till now, I have only spoken of particular facts, made public by the 
indignation and horror expressed by some French when they learned 
the sufferings borne by the Italian patriots. I should never conclude, 
could I speak of all the generous victims who lingered out their days 

_in this horrible abode, amidst the most tyrannical torments. Of ten 
thousand individuals arrested for political opinions in the single Venito- 
Lombard state, from the year 1821 to this day, how many are yet lan- 
guishing in these prisons, and how many have here found their tomb, 
after having suffered all the cruelties that the most perfidious and sus- 
picious despotism of the house of Austria and their darling minister of 
vengeance, Metternich, is capable of inflicting. 
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Colonel Moretti, Palavicini, Borsieri, Confalomieri, and many 
other individuals of distinguished Lombard families, now are either 
dead or lead miserable lives worse than death. The unfortunate 
Confalomiert was even deprived of a small pillow which he preserved 
as a relic of his wife, on which she had shed many tears of despair, 
when he returned from Vienna, whither he went, but in vain, to im- 
plore his pardon from his inexorable tyrant. 

His pillow was his only comfort; on this he had shed many bitter 
tears for his dear and inconsolable wife, who, soon after his incarcera- 
tion, died in the agoniesof despair. ‘The barbarous jailors envied him 
even this innocent comfort, and with the wanton malignity of fiends, 
tore from his grasp the last relic of love and humanity left to the inha- 
bitant of the dungeon. Less merciful than the abhorred tyrant of Spain, 
the nefarious Austrian denies to the descendants of Romans, the glo- 
rious martyrdom of Quiroga, Vidal, Porlier and Riego; the beautiful 
empire of literature and the arts is ravaged by ignorant, stupid, brutal 
extortioners—the dull and demoniac German smokes his meerschaum 
amidst the ruins of loveliness and felicity, and the dungeons of the 
perfidious royal miscreant echo the unheard groans of the dying or the 
maniac shrieks of agony and despair. 





PERCIVAL’S POEMS. 


THE poet’s lot, in every age, among every people, and under every 
possible combination of circumstances, has been proverbially inauspi- 
cious and unhappy. The very faculties, which constitute his felicity 
and fame, unfit him for the collisions and corrosions of the world. The 
imagination, whose fervid splendours condense into the inextinguisha- 
ble blaze of his glory, is as delusive as it is gorgeous, as transient as it 
is beautiful. The fancy, that flits, like the wing’d blossom bird, from 
one expanding bud of visionary thought to another, inhaling fragrance and 
delight, confers a momentary happiness for which many days of weari- 
ness, despondency and sorrow cannot atone. ‘The sensibility—without 
which no man ever was a true votary of the muse—which becomes, 
with the bard, the very principle of existence, is perpetually assailed 
and lacerated by a world ill-understood and ill-fitted to understand in 
return. The fountains of his thought, that mirrored heaven in his soli- 
tude, are darkened and defiled by the shadows and sins of mankind ; 
his beautiful dreams dissolve and disperse before the garish dawn of 
earthly realities; his twilight and dayspring reveries give place to 
carking cares and bitter anxieties; the great throng participate not his 
imaginings or his sensibilities ; and, like the Sehrab of the Sehara, he 
floats upon the horizon of the world, a glittering and admired but un- 
approached illusion. Unhappiness—as men measure one another’s 
felicities—has ever been the destiny of the poet—for poverty, unappre- 
ciated excellence, solitude, midnight study and the midday persecution 
of envy are his portion forever. Pert and flippant rhymers, “ the anti- 
christs of wit”? and professors of plagiarism, who, like Lycophron, 
might safely threaten suicide if any one could understand them, may 
earn the reward of literary Bobadils and foist themselves, by helot ad- 
ulation, into the good graces of the world; but the doom of the high- 
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souled prophet and creator (vates and poeta) has never changed since 
Homer begged his bread among the isles of Greece. Let us remember 
and record the trials of a few who could not be the sycophants of ty- 
rants nor the baboon beaux of fashion. Plautus was the journeyman 
of a miller. Agrippa died in a workhouse. Xylander sold his notes 
on Dion Cassius for a dinner when he was famishing. Cervantes—the 
boast and glory of his accursed country—perished in a hospital; and 
Camoens, whose Lusiad is the sole glory of degraded Portugal, breath- 
ed out his wronged and agonized soul, beneath the balconies of pam- 
pered lords, in the filthy streets of Lisbon. Purchas, whose Relation 
of the World was the delight of his contemporaries, was thrown into 
prison by his printer. ‘The immortal Spenser, whose Fairy Queen has 
never had a rival, was denied even a pittance by Lord Burleigh, in his 
distress and disease, and died, at last, in want of bread. Boyce, author 
of the poem, The Creation, expired of actual starvation; he was found 
dead in a garret, half covered by a filthy blanket, which was fastened 
round his skeleton form by a butcher’s skewer. Who has not heard 
of Otway’s suffocating crust ? of T'asso’s madhouse ? of Milton’s blind- 
ness, penury and persecution? of the despairing suicides of Chatter- 
ton, Neele and Fletcher? In our own times and country, who knows 
not that Freneau passed his life in pressing need, and sunk into poverty 
and desperation? that Rockhill died in the dawn of manhood from dis- 
ease inflicted by pecuniary anxiety? and that poor Gamage lingered 
out a hopeless being on the charity of his friends, and was buried de- 
cently through their benefactions? Let not the indurated and obdurate 
man of the world denounce the sensibility he never felt, nor the vain 
hireling of a newsvender criticise the errors of genius he cannot com- 
prehend. An idiot may follow the path of the lightning, and “a dwarf, 
mounted en the shoulders of a giant, may see farther than the giant him- 
self.” Nothing is easier than to detect a stain on the cheek of purity 
or a single frailty where all else is perfection ; but nothing is more dif- 
ficult to acquire than the brightness and glory which malevolent envy 
is so eager to undervalue. ‘Temporizing prudence, caution, avarice 
and servility are not poetical virtues ; indeed, it is impossible that the 
high poetic faculty can exist in one who exemplifies them ; hence the 
trials and sorrows that must forever gather around the eloquent and 
sensitive poet—and hence the neglect and obscurity into which even 
those who have been public favourites are suffered to sink after a hurri- 
cane of professions and compliments. 

Such has been the fate of Percival. He was praised for a time, and 
then committed, the generous world was fain to. hope, to oblivion. Who 
has remembered or dared, for five years past, to do him justice? Not 
the mercenary panegyrist of every English reprint; not the churlish 
overreaching republisher of British works, who calls himself an Ameri- 
can bookseller ; not the independent democratic public who model ev- 
erything on transatlantic usages. Who has summoned society to res- 
cue the first of our poets from the low drudgery of a lexicographer’s 
correcter ? Who has said that the country which gave birth to Percival, 
should rejoice in the genius of her son? Not one. His inferiors— 
they who should be his admirers at a distance—have been exalted over 
his power and renown, and the whole republic has echoed and reecho- 
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ed the praises, not only of Bryant and Dana, chaste and pleasing poets, 
but even of Leggett and Lawson, the antipodes of all poetry; who 


“Strain out the last dull drippings of their sense, 
And rhyme with all the rage of impotence.” 


Bryan has franked letters of flattery to win applause, and M’Henry re- 
ushered into birth, with repurchased acclamations, his ‘* Pleasures of 
Friendship,” which must be celestial indeed if they mean the personal 
pleasures resulting from his unwashed society. Fourth of July Tullies 
and Phi Beta Kappa poets superabound, and pedantic journalists praise 
them in contempt, not only of honour and justice, but of the plainest 
common sense. In brief space, then, to demonstrate how far both in- 
dividuals and the public have departed from the path of a noble national 
pride, we shall devote a few minutes to the merits of Percival, the first 
poet in America. His beauties and blemishes are equally obvious. He 
does not teach the art of impudent plagiarism like Richesource, nor the 
trick of stealing wisely like Pope; he displays not the faultless medi- 
ocrity of Darwin, nor those daring asperities of Dryden which savour 
so highly of the politic questuary. The pervading fault of his poetry 
is diffuseness ; his energies are often dispersed by the hurried associa- 
tions of his fancy, when they should be concentrated for a masterly ef- 
fort. His reflections sometimes become mere reveries, and his meta- 
phors, instead of illustrating, obscure the scene or image he purposes 
to present. Hence he is not easily understood, though, with due at- 
tention, we have never failed to discover the full signification of his 
lines. His knowledge is ample and curious, but he too often resigns 
it to the dominion.of an erratic imagination ; therefore, his descriptions, 
though picturesque and beautiful, are glimmering and indistinct; and 
his portraits, though conceived with genius, are fleckered by the inter- 
woven sunlight and shadows of his mind. His powers, brilliant and 
majestic as they are, want discipline and condensation ; their very ex- 
uberance, though proof of a lofty and cultivated spirit, distracts the 
thoughts of the reader and disperses the absorbed interest with which 
he enters upon the perusal of his pictures. Yet, notwithstanding this, 
not more unlike is a St Jerome of Spagnoletti to a Madonna of Carlo 
Dolce than is any other poet in America to the author of Prometheus. 
In the fervid love of nature and the masterly developement of her un- 
sullied beauties, he is not only unequalled but unapproached. Bryant 
delineates a quiet sunny scene—a translucent river with emerald banks 
and silvery fish—a noontide glade, a woodland grotto, with charming 
grace and elegance, but he startles at a thunder cloud, grows dizzy on 
a precipice, and is utterly confounded by a cataract. His mind was 
never formed for the magnificent and sublime, however adapted it may 
be to the conception and developement of outward loveliness. ‘The exhi- 
bition of soft, tender and harmonious emotions is his peculiar excel- 
lence, but he is and will ever be a stranger to the wild, magnificent and 
thrilling passions with which the name of a great poet is identified. 
H. W. Longfellow and W. G. Clark are his respectful and respectable 
imitators. Dana, with whom Percival has been placed in competition, 
as if the summer moonlight could rival the arrowy lightning, is a de- 
voted Wordsworthian in pathos and puerility, in power and imbecility, 
and is to be judged solely by the canons of criticism to which the Lake 
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School Master is amenable. Percival, however, should never rank with 
these; his thoughts, his sensibilities, his language are his. own; he 
obeys no literary autocrat, and has no slavish disciples. The oaten 
reed of Pan may be mimicked with success, but who would dare to 
touch the vital strings of Apollo’s lyre? We have allowed the merits 
of Bryant and his votaries, but even the quiet and gentle beauties, on 
which they found their temple of fame, are easily to be discerned amidst 
the intensest passions and grandest descriptions of Percival. In the 
various moods of his solitary and meditative mind, he is as much at 
home among the elysian shadows and benignant influences of the sunset 
as beneath the radiant sunbow of the cataract and the midnight thunders 
of the tempest. Bryant selects his choicest ideas with hesitation and un- 
folds them in verses refined and polished—filtered and burnished by 
the most protracted labour; Percival pours out his imaginings from a 
heart overfraught with thought and feeling and consequently uses lan- 
guage but as the vehicle of his triumphant conceptions. We consider 
the injudicious because unmeasured and perpetual praise,.which has 
been showered on Bryant, as an unpardonable injustice directed ob- 
liquely against Percival ; and the time will come when America will 
confirm this opinion. We would not detract from the legitimate mer- 
its of the author of Thanatopsis and The Ages, but while the poet of 
Clio and Prometheus lives, it is as irrational to elevate the former to 
the pinnacle of renown and clothe him, exclusively, in the garb of im- 
mortality, while the latter is cast aside into penury, gloom and obscu- 
rity, as it would be to admire the moping though wise bird of Minerva 
while the broad-winged herald of the Thunderer’s bolts is sweeping 
through the heavens. a 

Our limits warn us to close our observations now. Let these serve 
as an introduction to a review of the collected poems of the first poet 
in hong which will be presented in the first number of our second 
volume. 





CHOLERA ASPHYXIA.* 
By David M. Reese, M. D. 


Having briefly but distinctly presented my views upon the subject 
of the causes of the formidable disease under consideration, I will 
proceed without further amplification to its pathology. As I write for 
popular instruction, the readers of your Magazine will appreciate the 
propriety of my dispensing, as far as possible, with all technicalities. 

The term Cholera is a misnomer, conveying an erroneous idea of 
the nature of the disease, for so far from being a ‘flux or flow of 
bile,” as this name (Chole) imports, it consists from the beginning, in 
a total absence of bile in the stomach and bowels. This is the proxi- 
mate cause or ‘‘ipse morbus ;” and the appearance of bile in the ex- 
cretions is the only evidence of convalescence or cure. It is of course 
a very different disease from Cholera Morbus, not an aggravated form, 
as has been erroneously’supposed. ‘The vomiting is only an adventi- 
tious symptom, by no means a universal one, many fatal cases having 
neither vomiting nor pain among the symptoms. 





* Continued from page 273. 
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Nevertheless, it is not a new disease to the world or to the country 
either, and this opinion, where it is received, takes away much of its 
frightful character." The terror of the community, and the blunders of 
the faculty, as well as their want of success, may be traced chiefly to 
their supposing it to be a new disease. This leads patients to distrust 
their medical advisers and resort to nostrums; and on the other hand, 
leads physicians to prescribe for the Cholera some one of the varied 
and opposite remedies with which the bookmarket is‘deluged. If phy- 
sicians would treat their patients according to the symptoms, instead of 
prescribing for the name of the disease, and seem not to know what 
to call it, we should soon find among the enlightened and scientific a 
uniform and successful system of practice. : 

If I were to describe the disease as it has prevailed under my per- 
sonal and incessant observation in New York,-I would say it consists 
of a retirement of the blood from the external surface, and its conse- 
quent accumulation in the large and internal vessels. This is the first 
symptom in every case, whether with or without observation, and a 
knowledge of this faét has often enabled me to foresee and prevent an 
attack, and indeed this is the only diagnostic which is uniform and in- 
fallible, in the early period of the disease. A coldness of the skin is 
sensible to the patient either before or at the commencement of the 
dreaded premonitory symptoms, and arises from the absence of the 
blood from the capillary vessels. This loss of balance between the 
external and internal circulation soon results in an inverted excitement, 
during which the insensible perspiration from the skin ceases, and in 
bad cases the exhalations from the lungs are partially or altogether pre- 
vented, and hence the voice often becomes affected early in the disease. 
This is followed by a diarrhea in nearly all cases, which, although 
called a *‘ premonitory symptom,” so much dreaded, and often misun- 
derstood, is without doubt to be regarded as strictly prophylactic. It 
is an effort of nature to throw off the morbid action and restore a bal- 
ance to the circulation, and instead of being suppressed at its com- 
mencement, as is often mischievously done by opiates and astringents, 
should invariably indicate the appropriate treatment by a cathartic ; 
not however of a drastic or active kind, but one calculated to allay the 
existing irritation, not to increase it. Castor oil, magnesia, or any other 
mild purgative may answer in many cases; but there is nothing so 
appropriate as calomel in a dose of twenty or thirty grains, which will 
act first by quieting the irritation, which it will do effectually, and in 
six or eight hours will purge freely, and if taken early in the disease, 
will not need the castor oil, with which it is necessary. to follow it 
when early symptoms have been neglected. If the operation of this 
single dose exhibit dark and green excretions, instead of the fluid dis- 
charges which preceded it, and especially if bile appear in the latter 
passages, no other remedy is necessary, and no diarrhea will follow. 
- When, however, symptoms of diarrhea still exist, a second or third 
repetition of the same dose uncombined with opium, will fully remove 
the cause, and accomplish what nature is feebly attempting to do by 
the discharges, and in which her kind intentions are often thwarted by 
the officious‘and contrary meddling of art. This view is sustained by 
the fact that nature is often successful in expelling the disease by the 
diarrhea, as I have scen more than once. The prophylactic character 
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of both the vomiting and purging is well understood by those physi- 
cians who have administered salt and water in the beginning of the 
disease, or some other safe emetico-cathartic, especially when the onset 
of the disease occurred soon after any ingesta had been received into 
the stomach. And this practice is a good one, during the early pre- 
monitory symptoms, especially -in the beginning of the diarrhea. 

And now ‘if the diarrhea cease spontaneously, be checked by art, or 
be inadequate to'the expulsion of the disease, which is often the fact 
in bad cases, the patient will have pain in the bowels, vomiting, an 
indescribable sensation about the heart or sometimes in the head, with 
coldness of the skin, tongue and breath, great privation of strength, 
spasms in the limbs and often in the abdomen and chest, and if not 
speedily relieved by art, will fall into.a state of collapse, as it is vague- 
ly called, evinced by asphyxia, or a total loss of pulse in the wrist, im- 
peded or obstructed respiration, a change in the character and extent of 
the spasms, and a profuse morbid perspiration over the whole body, 
with a thirst that is intolerable, a total suppression of the urinary and 
other secretions, and an alarming increase of vomiting, purging, or 
both. These symptoms constitute the most unmanageable and hope- 
less character of the Cholera, and when they have existed in part or 
in whole over three or four hours, often defeat the best directed efforts. 
If, however, they have just appeared, or have existed altogether for but 
an hour or two, they are not so formidable as has been represented. 
Into this state, justly called the incipient collapse, most of the cases 
had fallen in the early progress of the epidemic, before physicians were 
called. Observation had not yet taught the uninitiated the importance 
of treating the premonitions as the heralds of collapse and death ; and 
the treatment of this stage of Cholera was therefore the first lesson we 
had to learn. Those who followed the Asiatic, European or Canada 
plan of treatment, found but little success, while those who knew no- 
thing of either, or rejected the whole, and prescribed for the symptoms 
before them, guided by judgment and experience, were more fortunate. 
I was among those, at first, who doubted the existence of the epi- 
demic in the city, and hence treated my patients as though I had never 
heard of Cholera, and with signal success; and it was not until the 
frequency and similarity of the cases convinced me of something un- 
usual, that I admitted in my own mind the unwelcome truth that the 
cruel epidemic was prevalent. Then I recollected that I had been 
treating them successfully by remedies altogether at variance with what 
I had read and learned of Cholera, and hence I pursued it with full sa- 
tisfaction to myself. Had I been panic-stricken at first, as many were, 
and treated a new disease with new remedies, I am now fully persuaded 
that I should have lost many valuable citizens, whom I was instrumen- 
tal in rescuing from death, and scores of whom are now living wit- 
nesses of the propriety of my views. I began the treatment in nearly 
every case by a full bleeding, repeating it as often as necessary to sub- 
due the spasms ; indeed I relied upon the lancet as my only antispas- 
modic. One of the worst cases I have yet seen was early in the epi- 
demic, collapsed when I saw him, and had been so over an hour. 
When I opened the vein freely, I found the blood nearly of the colour 
and consistence of tar, and it flowed so slowly, notwithstanding the 
most active frictions and external heat, that I was driven to the expe- 
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dient of aiding these remedies by the internal exhibition of ice; ex- 
pecting that by heat externally and cold internally, with the vein open, 
I could succeed in obtaining the quantity of blood which the emergen- 
cy called for, thus unlocking the oppressed circulation. ‘The experi- 
ment completely succeeded, and obtained the necessary quantity with 
ease, and have pursued the same practice ever since. Soon after I 
found the ice indispensable to control the vomiting, and have often suc- 
ceeded thereby in allaying the thirst without drinks; and controlling a 
stomach so incorrigible that it resisted all the other remedies usually 
employed. Bleeding, then, you will perceive, has been my first and 
chief reliance in all stages of the disease, and I have often repeated it 
four times in the first twelve hours, where the spasms or reaction have 
required it. The ice I employed as an‘auxiliary to the bleeding, to 
allay thirst, and stay vomiting. My next remedy was generally calo- 
mel in doses of twenty or thirty grains, repeating it every one, two or 
four hours, according to the emergency of the symptoms. The effect 
of this treatment, generally, was the subsidence of the violent symp- 
toms, the restoration of the cireulation to the surface, and the wished 
for appearance of bile in the passage. Sometimes, however, the sup- 
pression of the irritation in the bowels was so sudden, that I found oc- 
casion to alternate each dose of calomel with an ounce of castor oil, 
or a purgative injection. 

The principle on which I have thus combated this cruel scourge is, 
that I have viewed the disease to be none other than the typhus fever 
of Hoffman and older writers, or the congestive fever of Armstrong. 
The accumulation of the blood in the internal and larger vessels, which 
is the only universal diagnostic of the disease, together with the pro- 
fuse discharges of the watery parts of the blood, prepares the congested 
blood for coagulation, to which the state of rest in which asphyxia re- 
sults, disposes it. ‘The obstruction in the circulation first affects the 
liver by reason of its peculiar organization, and the absence of bile in 
the passages I attribute to a spasm in the ducts leading from the gall 
bladder into the intestinal canal, an opinion which dissection abundant- 
ly confirms. By bleeding, a change is not-only effected in the circu- 
lating mass, and is thereby prevented from rest, which favours its co- 
agulation ; but a relaxation of the extreme vessels, as well as of the 
ducts and ureters affected with spasms, often resulted in the worst cases 
where sufficient blood could be drawn, in an immediate secretion of 
bile and urine, as well as the restoration of warmth to the surface, 
which before had been colder than that of a corpse. Indeed I have 
several times heard the patient say, “‘I am getting warmer while the 
blood flows,’”’ when the coldness had been sensible to himself, and in- 
quire the cause of what seemed to him so singular a phenomenon. 
Another important result of bleeding, as manifest in this as in other 
diseases, was, that it rendered the subsequent remedies efficient ; for in 
many cases, where bleeding was not premised, neither calomel nor any 
other medicine had its appropriate effect, in however large doses they 
were given. 

Having seen the success of this plan of treatment in several hundred 
cases in:my own practice, as well as that of others; and even in the 
few cases of its failure, there being ostensible causes for it in the 
constitution or imprudence of the patient, I would insist upon bleeding 
as the first and chief remedy. The rule which I have adopted from 
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experience is this—whenever a full inspiration will give-pain, however 
cold the skin or feeble the pulse, I bleed ; and even in the premonitory 
diarrhea, if there be any considerable pain in the bowels, I bleed by 
the same rule, and with manifest advantage, before giving the calomel 
and oil. I have often thus arrested thé disease, and in more than one. 
instance I foresaw the disease approaching in its worst form, and warn- 
ed the patient of it, but by reason of a prejudice against bleeding, was 
prohibited from bleeding, and the result has been death; although at 
‘the time I had little else to guide me than a slight diarrhea, pain on 
respiration, and a laboured pulse, while the patient scarcely believed 
himself sick. 

As it regards other remedies, I had occasion for but few. I used 
mustard plasters, and bottles of hot water, and friction with mercurial 
ointment, camphor and cayenne, etc., but regarded these only as aux- 
iliaries, not relying upon any one or all of them. In those cases in 
which there was a great prostration, I employed ether and Hoffman’s 
anodyne, as occasion required, but I carefully abstained from the use 
of opium, and above all from alcohol, as calculated to increase the con- 
gestion, in which I believe the essence of the disease to consist. With- 
out censuring anybody, I may here remark, that I never used a drop 
of ardent spirits either externally or internally in the treatment of the 
cholera from its appearance until the present hour; nor do I believe it 
has been used with success by any one. ‘That I have seen the worst 
results from the internal use of brandy and opium, administered by 
others, is one of the most painful reminiscences which the destroyer 
has left behind him, and one which will-never be erased from my me- 
mory. ‘The patient under their use, or that of any other stimulus, will 
tell you that he is getting better all the winle, but presently die of apo- 
plexy of the lungs or brain. If I had a voice which could be heard 
throughout the land, I would lift it up and warn my countrymen of the 
fearful consequences of using ardent spirits either as a preventive or 
cure of cholera. ; 

Very many distinguished physicians from various and distant parts 
of the United States visited New York during the prevalence of the 
epidemic, and many of these, I have abundant evidence to know, be- 
came fully persuaded by what they saw. here in public and private 
practice, that all stimulation internally was mischievous and fatal ; and 
on their return to their homes, prepared to meet the disease by anti- 
phlogistic remedies, and their success abundantly demonstrated the 
correctness of their judgment. Among these, I need only mention the 
name of Professor Sewall of Washington, a physician whose profes- 
sional and moral worth is best appreciated where he is best known. 
Shortly after his return from the east, and after a rigid and impartial 
scrutiny here, during the rage of the epidemic, it appeared at Wash- 
ington. ‘The labourers on the canal were among the first victims, and 
after a most signal fatality for a few days, by direction of Dr Sewall 
and his associates, all the cases were b/ed, even in the premonitory 
symptoms, and by this means, together with correspondent manage- 
ment, not a single death occurred from the day on which the bleeding 
practice was commenced, among this class of men, although the epi- 
demic continued to prevail among them. The same success has at- 
tended the same practice everywhere ; and this is not pretended to have 
been the fact by any other known plan of treatment. Such facts from 
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different and distinct parts of the United States can be attested by many 
other physicians, and hence the zeal and earnestness with which we 
have urged the subject upon the profession and the public. 

But after all, prevention is better than cure, and on this department 
of the subject I would now offer some farther observations. For the 
prevention of cholera, then, the means are chiefly in the hands of our 
civil and municipal authorities, and these are of right and ought to be 
responsible for the extension, if not for the recurrence of the epidemic. 
First. Let all our streets, lanes, alleys, yards, cellars and houses, be 
cleaned and ventilated thoroughly, and let all our docks, slips, wharves, 
and sewers be carefully purified, early in the spring, and kept so by 
the constant inspection and authority. of officers appointed for that pur- 
pose. Second. Let all marshes, pools, or ponds of standing water be 
drained and filled up before the warm weather, and wherever there are 
jilthy stables, whether for horses or cows; or pens in which swine are 
kept, let them be removed from the limits of the city, unless their 
filthiness can be prevented. - Third. Let the corporation absolutely 
prohibit the traffic in ardent spirits by wholesale or retail, in any popu- 
lation great or small, when the approach of the cholera is threatened. 
If this cannot be done in anticipation, it should by all means be en- 
forced on the first appearance of the disease in any city, town or vil- 
lage. Fourth. Let all our prisons, almshouses, or other crowded apart- 
ments be daily subjected to inspection, cleansing and ventilation, and 
let special attention be paid to the quality of the meat and other arti- 
cles for the subsistence uf the inmates. Fifth. Let physicians be ap- 
pointed and stationed day and night in every neighbourhood on the 
first appearance of the epidemic; to be accessible at all times by the 
poor for the treatment of the premonitory symptoms; and, let the plan 
of treatment be agreed upon by the medical department of the Board of 
Health, requiring uniform and discreet depletion; and absolutely for- 
bidding the use of opium or ardent spirits either as a preventive or 
cure, except under such restrictions as said department might accu- 
rately define. Sixth. Let clean hospital buildings be provided conve- 
nient to every section, to which those, who by neglect of the premoni- 
tions, or by mismanagement or imprudence of any kind, may suffer an 
attack of the disease, may be promptly sent, and let the plan of treat- 
ment to be pursued in every stage be defined and enforced, and on any 
extensive fatality occurring in any one of these, let there be an imme- 
diate change of the professional head of the medical department. Se- 
venth. Let measures be taken to enlighten the people generally in the 
nature of the disease, its causes, and curable character, and especially 
its noncontagiousness, and this may be done by the circulation of hand- 
bills and tracts. Eighth. Leta system of diet and regimen be promul- 
gated according to the dictates of enlightened science, and let this sys- 
tem be recommended through the clergymen of every congregation, 
especially insisting upon total abstinence from all stimulating or astrin- 
gent drinks. 

If all these, or equivalent means are employed in anticipation, or on 
the first appearance of the epidemic, in any place, its prevalence will 
be short, and the terror occasioned by its fatality be greatly diminished 
if not entirely removed. But if our municipal authorities will conti- 
nue to sanction the sale and use of spirituous liquors in such perilous 
times, as was done in New York in three thousand places during the 
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whole period of the rage of the pestilence, when experience has shown 
how short is the road from the grogshop. to the hospital, to the grave, 
and to perdition, then we may expect to suffer a repetition of the ca- 
lamitous results which spread such a gloom over our country during 
the last summer. 

The facts, which the events of last year have exhibited in confirma- 
tion of the connection between cholera and- rum, cannot be too often 
repeated, nor too strenuously urged upon our rulers or upon the pbulie. 
Thousands are now on record as dead from cholera, who fell by taking 
a little port-wine, ‘‘ brandy and water, or generous wine,” to prevent 
their being sick, and this, too, disgraceful to say it, by high medical 
authority. This was the sole agent which excited the disease and ren- 
dered it fatal. In this city, the grogshops were nuclei, around which 
the epidemic raged, and death, not disease, seemed to reign over the 
neighbourhoods where these haunts of hell were the most numerous. 
Scores of the keepers of these abominable sinks of iniquity with their 
‘families were swept away, and horrible to relate! other lovers of rum 
would reopen. the shops thus vacated by the pestilence, and deal out 
cholera and death, until they too became the victims of their temerity. 
‘In many instances after burying one or more of their families, the 
keepers of these grogshops would become alarmed, close their doors 
and fly from the city; but some of these were so covetous of the 
** wages of unrighteousness,” that they would return in time to reopen 
their doors on Saturday night, continue in the midst of their victims 
until Monday morning, when they would again leave the scene of dan- 
ger, thus securing their Sabbath custom. Hence, the reports would 
be so fearfully augmented on each successive Monday and Tuesday, 
and universal panic pervade all classes of our citizens, except the hono- 
rable corporation, by whose authority and license, these deeds of hard 
earned infamy were perpetuated, until the cold weather of the autumn 
arrested the epidemic, after thousands had fallen martyrs to the licensed 
and unlicensed dealers in rum. 

I forbear to pursue the dreadful statistics so familiar to our citi- 


zens any farther, for the heart sickens at the frightful detail. Heaven 
avert from us this dreadful curse! 





THE PROSCRIBED. 
A Talesof Scotland. 


The storm was on the mountain, 
The mist was on the brae, _ 
The stream o’erleapt the fountain, 
The glen look’d dow and wae; 
The dark, dark cloud was o’er us, 
And closed in ruins gray, 
We sighed, in heartfelt chorus, 
‘Our Prince has lost The Day 
Oh! wae’s me, Prince Charlie! 
Alack and welladay ! Jacobite Song. 


Tue gloom of rebellion had deepened o’er and shadowed the “ land 
of the mountain and the flood’”’—the spirits of the brave struggled vainly, 
and in darkness they sank to rise no more. The Battle of Culloden, 
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which forever destroyed the hopes of the house of Stuart, was follow- 
ed by a train of consequences fatal and ruinous to the misguided friends 
of unhappy Charles, and filled the country with dismay. ‘The actors 
in the scene either welcomed a gory bed, died on a public scaffold or 
fled, through difficulties and perils, to foreign lands, to fret their proud 
spirits and drag out an unblest existence, feeding from the hand of the 
stranger, while broken hearts and desolated hearths were the gifts they 
left behind. Wife, parents, children,—all kindred ties were torn asun- 
der; the hapless mother wailed the husband lost, the child, a father 
gone. ‘The aged sire wept for his fairhaired boy, and sighed the lit- 
tle of his life away ; the blood was red on many a hand, and the waters 
reflected to the heavens the stained heather, goredrenched with rush- 
ing streams from gallant hearts, now cold and rotting beneath the 
vulture’s gripe. 

The mountain solitudes all were broken, and every dell and cavern 
found a tenant. Misfortune slept in darkness, on a damp and rocky 
pillow ; the notes of the heathfowl died away, the wild deer left his 
lair, and the wolf growled a fearful lullaby. 

Scotland long had cause to mourn the field of Culloden. Burnings, 
massacres and poverty stalked abroad, ‘ frighting the land from its pro- 
priety ;”’ the confiscations, executions and imprisonments, that were 
inflicted, were long and painfully remembered, and the galling chain of 
perhaps necessary rigour, (sometimes called oppression) long felt, from 
the noblest family to the humblest inmates of the lowest shieling. To 
apostrophize civil war, were but to raise a feeble echo to the voice of 
wisdom and of ages; we shall, therefore, content ourselves with detailing, 
and it may be briefly, the ‘‘hairbreadth ’scapes’’ of an individual, who 
acted a conspicuous part in the drama of those times, which tried 
men’s souls, and show the result of his hasty and ill digested project to 
achieve, what, by the way, he might naturally enough call a noble 
purpose. : 

Among the adherents of Prince Charles, there was one whom ill fate 
had marked, and sorrow had claimed as her own. His family had suf- 
fered from the rebellion of ’15, and in the hope of righting his lawful 
Prince, and restoring the fortunes of his house, he espoused the cause 
of Charles Edward, and with spirits light and buoyant as the waves that 
bore him to the “ mountain land,”’ his natale solum, he kissed the 
shore, and waving his cap aloft, cried, ‘ Stuart, Scotland, Liberty ¥? 

How deeply he had cause to lament his temerity, the cireum- 
stances that followed will demonstrate. He had passed with the Prince 
through the gay period of early success, rioted in the pleasures of 
Holyrood, joined in the stirring cry of ‘‘ Blue Bonnets over the bor- 
der,’ and was wrecked among the breakers of Culloden. ‘ Thou’lt 
rue the hour !’’ oft struck upon his ear, whether in the halls of plea- 
sure or on the field of danger, and the impression was painful and de- 
grading to his proud spirit, now plighted to what he deemed a glorious 
cause; but, the die was cast, the blow was struck, the mighty had 
fallen, and Boisdale (so we shall call our hero,) was a proscribed: and 
wandering outcast in his native land. The pibroch had ceased, the last 
notes of the bugle sounded feebly in the distance, and the warcry died 
away. Confusion had covered the plain, and the bravest of the brave 
had abandoned the unequal contest. The dying and the dead were left 
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together; brothers and companions in arms parted without one kind 
greeting, without one last adieu, never to meet again. 

Our young adventurer wandered long and wearily o’er hills, through 
strath and wild, companion of the deer and wolfe, *‘ darkling by day in 
caverns”—and by night pursuing his dangerous way, where chance 
might guide him. Months passed in this precarious state of existence 
—and singular were his daily restings, his nightly ramblings. Bewil- 
dered among the glens and solitudes, he was often afraid to inquire his 
way, whither likelihood might point the chance of a vessel for a foreign 
port; the whole coast was strictly watched and guarded—the flag of 
St George floated gaily in every breeze that swept the seas of the 
north. Many were the friends, the secret friends of the glorious cause, 
for which he suffered, among whom he passed, but dangerous was the 

approach to their knowledge and their shelter. 
_ He sought the Isles, but safety and fortune were not there—or fled 
at his approach. The arm of ruthless power alone was seen and, 
closely pressed, he assumed the disguise of a female, and.on a stormy 
night, escaped on board an open boat just putting off with some contra- 
band goods for the mainland of Scotland. The wind rose furiously, 
and the rain fell in torrents, while the darkness increased at every 
stroke of the oars. The mam in the bows passed the word in a whis- 
per, *'Thére’s a long boat ahead’’—* Doubtless filled with soldiers,” 
said another softly.‘ Up oars and shift your course, lads !’’ was the 
word. “The alarm saved their lives ; a few sweeps of the oars would 
have run them on the Inch Earn, as the rock ahead was called, where 
they must have staved and gone to pieces. A-miracle only could have 
carried them through ‘such a night, and such a storm. ‘Och, by cot, 
George’s men and they want the smuggler; noo, lads, turn our head 
and pu’ for ta Tevil’s Cove—Ceademillia Dioul, she’ll no pe ta’en— 
Duncan Cameron "Il no die just like a dog—wha’s ta dirk !—her nainsel 
is no the fuil, to want ta weepon.’’ The hasty and irascible highlander 
drew forth his long knife, with such a jerk and quickness, as nearly to 
have killed his next companion, and thrown himself into the wallow- 
ing waves. ‘They got safe into a creek, or cloff, which was the cove 
Duncan, who knew those seas well, spoke of. Here they remained 
until day broke, and then pulled again for the mainland, which they 
reached at eventide. In‘the course of the voyage, our hero heard the 
steersman speak of the Laird of McDonald’s she servant, as he ex- 
pressed it, and said she would be unco thankfu’ to reach her hame; he 
had nae doubt, and by the time it was dark he would deliver baith her 
and the brandy, and hoped she would be satisfied.” The Proscribed 
perceived the boatmen had mistaken him, in his present disguise, for the 
domestic who was expected from the Isle whither she had been de- 
spatched on matters of trust; and, as it was night when he got on 
board, they had no means of seeing his awkwardness in| woman’s 
gear. During the day, he appeared to sleep, and hardly spoke; they 
were only anxious for a safe landing, and paid no attention to their pas- 
senger. bag 

The anchor of brandy was raised on the shoulder of a sturdy high- 
lander, who desired the quean to “step out, and no be lang about it, as‘it 
wadna do to let the grass graw wi’ the sodger lads,” and they moved 
forward to the “‘ big house,” as he called it. He was met by the laird 
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at the door, with ‘ Well, Donald, are ye come, and a’ safe?” “« Hout, 
aye, sir,” he replied with a grunt and a shrug of the shoulder, ‘‘there’s 
the brandy and there’s the quean—soul 0’ my body ! laird, but she’s 
a strapping gaud, she kilted her coats and splashed thro’ the mire just 
like a highland powney, och, aye, did she. I’m thinking, laird, this is 
an Eerish woman, for her speech is unco queer; she guides her coats 
most unmannerly, and looks as if she could fecht as weel as fend.” 
The laird was about to express his surprise at the odd appearance of 
the supposed woman, to him an utter stranger, when an expressive and 
significant look, with a motion to silence, made him pause. After a 
moment’s thought, he bade Donald deposit the liquor in a certain place 
and not to speak to any one till he came back to him, and not to tarry. 
It occurred to the laird, that there was some mystery, and he resolved 
to discover its nature before any alarm was given to the household ; 
hence his caution to Donald—and, keeping his eye fixed on the person 
before him, said in an under tone, “‘ You are not what ‘you seem.” 
“‘T am not,” was the reply ; ‘let me, for the love of heaven, have 
speech with you where we may not be overheard.” ‘* The Prince in 
disguise !’’ thought the laird, ‘* what’s to be done 2”? When the door 
was closed upon them and the laird on his own hearth, he said, with 
some tremor in his voice, ‘* You are Charles Stuart !’’ He was quickly 
undeceived. ‘* But, whether you are friendly to the royal cause or no,” 
said the unfortunate youth, ‘ you'll not betray one who, from a princi- 
ple of feeling and of honour, followed his master through the ranks of 
death and danger ?”’ ‘ No, sir,”’ replied the laird quickly, ‘+ there’s my 
thumb, I'll ne’er beguile you. M’Donald’s grip is safety, and a high- 
lander never belies his word; but here you cannot stay beyond to- 
night—the military are scouring the country and may be shortly ex- 
pected in this direction. You must, therefore, begone before the break 
of day ; yet you shall share our hospitality—rest for a few hours, and, 
when we part, you must forget that chance ever brought you within 
the walls of . I pity your misfortunes, but were we known to 
each other, the Castle of Edinburgh or the Tower of London might 
be my restingplace, after a due purgation in a prison ship—the com- 
mon fate of many a noble Scot.” At this moment a hand was on the 
door—it opened quickly, and the mistress of the mansion entered, who, 
on beholding, by the firelight, her husband and a strange woman hand- 
in-hand, uttered a scream. ‘* Hush, for God’s sake!’’ said the laird, 
fastening the door for fear of intrusion. Sir,” he continued, ‘I must 
explain—mutual confidence is religion here, and from the wife of my 
bosom you have nothing to fear. Her faith is sacred as her honour; 
she is the wife of M’Donald, let that suffice.” Preparation was made 
for a secret repast, and Donald despatched to the boat without an op- 
portunity of communicating ought of the Eerish limmer, as he called 
his fellow voyager, to the domestics. Our hero, warned by the laird, 
after a few hours’ repose on the only bed he had enjoyed for months, 
was on his way before the grey dawn. He pursued the track pointed 
out as least dangerous, and as the sun arose, found himself approach- 
ing a thick wood, having travelled many miles. Here he cast aside his 
woman’s gear, and prepared himself for an uncertain lonely day. The 
weather had changed, however; the breath of day, perfumed by a 
thousand blooms and wild flowers, was mild and balmy, and his spirit 
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felt some of that elasticity which we receive from nature’s freshness. 
Throwing himself among the clustering vines and underwood, he 
sought to explore, from his hidingplace, the surrounding country. He 
crept to the edge of the hill, peering through the leafy screen, and be- 
held a loch encircled by mountains, lying in perfect silence before him; 
not even a ripple dimpled its surface, not a cloud passed over the face 
of the blue heavens, the echoes all were hushed, and the solitary eagle, 
from his eyry in the cliff, poised himself {on the bosom of the still air, 
as if fearful that the slightest movement of his pinion might disturb 
the repose of this beautiful and quiet scene. ‘Proud bird!’’ he ejacu- 
lated, ** thou art monarch here, thou soarest above the reach of man, 
thy realm is boundless space, and thy restingplace the eternal rock 
that heeds not the storm and which the mighty hand of time alone 
can destroy. How poor a thing am I! driven, like a withered leaf, 
by every breath that blows, and knowing not where to lay my head. 
All is broken and decayed but one lonely name, and that I’ll cherish as 
the last link in memory’s chain.”’ He sunk into troubled thought and 
the day was fast declining ere he once more ventured from his hiding- 
place. After days and weeks of peril, worn with hunger and fatigue, 
on the evening of a cold and drizzling day, he found himself close to a 
low hut, from which rude sounds of merriment arose. He paused, 
and, looking intently, saw four or five uncouth figures seated around a 
fire, that burned in the centre of the dwelling, if such it could be called. 
The opening was partially closed by a bush of furze. The fumes from 
a cauldron of boiling venison rivetted him to the spot, and his craving 
appetite made murmur aloud, maugre the danger that might ensue, 
which aroused the choice spirits within. One of them, with a huge 
dirk, rushed out and would have despatched the intruder, but a second 
red-bearded ruffian held his arm and exclaimed ‘‘ Who are ye? what 
seek ye here?’ * A worn traveller, cold, hungry and athirst,” was the 
answer, as he seemed sinking with fatigue. ‘If cold,” said Ronald 
Roy, ‘‘come by to the fire and warm ye—and if hungry and athirst, 
here’s that will satisfy the one and quench the other. Humph!’’ and 
with a sharp and enquiring look he continued, ‘* Your story and your 
strange appearance in such a place, and at such a time, we will demand 
anon. Ifa scout o’ the red coats, ye die, but if a sound man and true, 
thou’rt welcome, so sit and taste our cheer and quaff the bicker.” 
Without waiting for further words, he was dragged into the smoky 
crib and seated among the wildest companions he had ever seen, help- 
ed plentifully to boiled red deer and plied with usquebaugh till his 
senses sunk in oblivion, which the rough song and chorus of the out- 
laws disturbed not. How long he continued in this state of degrada- 
tion, he knew not, but when he awoke, the hut was empty, the fire ex- 
tinguished, and on the ground near the heather on which he lay was a 
scrap of paper with these words, “The Stuart has friends—the laird 
of dwells some miles to the west—but if he should fail to get 
you a riddance frae the coast, seek the head of Loch Boisdale. Ye are 
over long here—we must away—up and tarry not, the hawks are on 
the scent.” ‘ Boisdale !’”? he exclaimed, “ my birthright! why point 
me there? my longlost home, where nought but silence and sorrow 
dwell, broken only by the bird of night? Can they have discovered 
who I am, and how?” In examination, he found his papers, always 
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carefully concealed about his person, his few coins and a jewel, mark- 
ed with the arms of his house, which were all he dared call his own, 
gone. He felt an outcast doubly now—now doubly robbed, his birth- 
right first, and then the means of proof, or wherewithal to buy his en- 
trance to the meanest hovel. In a state of perturbation difficult to be 
described, he left the hut, and little knowing whither he went, after 
some hours’ travel, he found from the setting sun, that he had wander- 
ed westward, and as he fancied, was nearing the castle intimated by the 
ruffians who had robbed him. Night fell, however, before he could 
reach the turrets which he had seen from the mountain. The wind 
moaned, as if portentous of a storm. At last, he reached the entrance, 
and knocked for admittance ; he was answered by a domestic, whose 
cunning and sinister expression would have been forbidding, even to 
those who had no pursuit to fear, no danger of imprisonment and pub- 
lic disgrace to dread. ‘* What’s wanted ?’’ was the question, as he 
cautiously opened a small wicket. ‘‘I wish to see the laird,’’ was the 
reply. ‘The laird’s no here the now.” ‘Then let me speak with 
one of the family.” ‘I dinna ken, we’re no just sure—it’s no tho’t 
very safe to open the doors to folk that come under the cloud o’ night 
in wild times, like: these.” ‘*'That may be true,”’ replied our hero, 
‘‘ but I am a stranger, and alone; there seems a tempest in the sky, and 
I might perish among the rocks and morasses.” ‘Aye,’ said the sa- 
turnine retainer, “‘ ye might, to be sure, but that’s nae faut o’ mine; 
the laird’s frae hame, and we are no provided for visitors.” ‘I ask 
but the shelter of your roof from the storm, and shall it be said the 
laird of closed his doors against a weary man, who begged but 
an hour’s repose ? besides, had he been at home, I had that to disclose 
which would have insured a welcome.’ ‘The tone and manner of the 
wanderer, at last, made an impression on the man of authority, and he 
said, ‘‘ Weel, sir, ye seem to be bye the common, and may be ye are 
here for nae common purpose, and if ye’ll put up wi’ the state o’ the 
house, ye may come in, and let’s hope a’s right.”’ Boisdale was ad- 
mitted and conducted into an antique apartment with a large open chim- 
ney, which was soon filled with dried whirs and peat; a lamp was 
placed on the table, and in a small recess he was shown a bed. With- 
out seeking or examining its comfort, he sat by the table resting his 
head upon his hand, listening to the whistling of the wind, which at 
every gust shook the doors and windows and roared in the chimney top; 
and the ticking of an old fashioned eight-day clock, which stood in one 
corner of the room, sounded mournfully upon his ear. The wild and 
melancholy thoughts that passed and repassed through his mind, be- 
came more and more painful. At last, the warning for the hour was 
given ; it startled him, simple and common as it was—the weights ran 
down, it struck one, and a heavy groan followed. After a breathless 
pause of a few moments, he ventured to open the door of the clock- 
case and beheld a human being in the last agonies of death, the features 
distorted, and without the power of utterance. The works had ceased 
to move, and all was silent. ‘The person concealed had, as the reader 
may suppose, some strange end to accomplish. Our adventurer found, 
on looking into the body of the case, a small aperture or trap door 
from beneath, which had given entrance to the dying wretch, con- 
structed for some peculiar purpose, probably for concealment during 
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the troubles of the present or of former times; but what seemed ex- 
traordinary was that the cords had snapped, the leads had descended 
rapidly, and in the centre of the large weight was a sharp instrument 
which had pierced the brains of the being, whom our adventurer now 
recognized as the man who admitted him. Though without arms, and 
ignorant of the way, yet he hesitated not to leave the house, and brave 
the dangers from without, since it seemed clear to him that his ife 
was sought within. 

The idea that probably prevailed with the wretch who met his fate 
as we have shown, was that the prince had sought shelter in the castle, 
and, tempted by the offered reward, or perhaps in the hope of plunder, 
designed to secrete himself and watch the moment when the unwary 
youth should sleep, and then secure his victim, either by death or 
stratagem. ‘The absence of the laird, and the loneliness of the situa- 
tion made caution necessary, for the stranger was young and strongly 
knit, and an assassin ever is a coward. It did not appear that he had 
any confederates in his villany; the other domestic was a female, 
aged, deaf and decrepid. Boisdale therefore passed without obstruc- 
tion or annoyance, save from his feelings, the harsh turning of 
a large key and the rusty hinges of a massy iron door. He hesita- 
ted for a moment ere he applied his hand—all was silent—he extin- 
guished the lamp, and gave himself to darkness and the storm. This in- 
cident may appear strange to the reader from the general character of the 
Highlander’s attachment to the Stuart and the royal cause ; but it would 
be idle to suppose that a whole race, to a man, are honest and sincere ; 
we might as well argue that all things in nature are the same, or dis- 
pute the spots upon the sun’s disk. Boisdale spoke not the mountain 
tongue, and as he failed to seek the serf’s confidence by a declaration 
of his name and condition, or to throw himself entirely on his honour, 
which is a passport to a Highlander’s protection and hospitality, and not 
being known to his master, the chances are that he thought him a doubt- 
ful foreigner, and therefore fair game. From whatever cause the de- 
sign sprung, we have been unable to discover, as the secret perished 
with him, and we do not feel inclined to speculate further on the sub- 
ject. We will only add that his turpitude was strikingly contrasted 
by the conduct of Donald M’Cloud, a poor naked son of the mountains, 
who, about the same period, was seized on the supposition that he 
knew where prince Charles was concealed; and, when brought into 
the presence of the English general, and all arguments of persuasion 
used, thirty thousand pounds offered for the disclosure, and threaten- 
ed with punishment and death if he did not unfold his knowledge of 
the Stuart’s place of concealment, this poor devoted Celt was proof 
against all, and sternly refused. ‘+ Na, na,’ said Donald, “ what an 
I'd hae gotten it, 1 would na enjoyed it twa days, an could I? con- 
science, man, conscience would hae gotten the better 0’ me—aye, that 
it would, altho’ [’d hae gotten a’ England and Scotland for my pains; 
I woudna allew a hair o’ his head to be touched an I could hinder it.” 
His captors could not but admire poor Donald’s honor and fidelity and 
his contempt of gold, when put in competition with virtae—and yet 
this poor fellow, some years afterwards, was hanged for stealing a cow 
valued at twenty shillings. These two instances are the very antipodes 
of human nature, and set philosophy at defiance. 
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In the gorge of a glen, on the margin of Loch Boisdale, whose waters 
swept by a narrow channel, to the wild and roaring seas that tumbled 
among the island gulfs to the main, and near the castle or mansion of 
that name, once the residence of a distinguished family, but long since 
abandoned, stood the cottage of Duce Davie, as he was called, which 
sometimes served as a kind of hostle for the curious, and the wayfarer. 
The autumn was now passed, and the rains and cold winds of the Sep- 
tember equinox were ushering in the reign of winter. 

The night lowered, and the wind soughed mournfully among the 
saughs, (anglice, willows) that grew luxuriantly in their solitude, upon 
the marshy borders of the loch. Before a comfortable fire, in Davie’s 
cot, sat two travellers, whom accident or design had quartered there for 
the night. One was a bloated looking personage, whose features be- 
spoke sensual and vulgar indulgence. His great coat, left partially 
open, showed the badge of servitude, either civil or military. He had 
in early life been the companion of a man of fortune, or his gentleman, 
so called, of loose habits, who had plunged into all the dissipations of his 
master or protector, went abroad and had just returned in the train of the 
Duke of Cumberland, accompanying the troopers in the capacity of a 
spy or decoy in the search of the Prince and the fugitives—the object 
of dislike and reprobation to others, of restless discontent to himself, 
which he endeavoured to hide under the appearance of haughty impor- 
tance, and indifference to all with whom he mingled. The other was 
a man turned of fifty, plainly dressed, and of quiet manners, with a 
shrewd eye and intelligent countenance. 

‘* Weel, gentlemen,” said Davie, ‘* how leke ye the Peatreek ?””— 
“ Peatreek !’’ quoth he of the great coat, taking an ample draught. 
‘*What’s it good for?” ‘Oh, for muckle good I’s warrant,” said 
mine host, ‘‘and your tobacco is a vile weed,” continued the haughty 
traveller, after puffing forth a cloud of smoke. ‘* What is i¢ good for ?”’ 
“Faith, sir,’”’ quoth Davie, ‘I canna weel tell but the gudewife whiles 
taks a blaw o’ the pipe, and a wee drap o’ the Peatreek, and she just 
whummels back in the bit airmchair, puir body, in a doze and—” 
** Peace, old nocht !’’ roared our tool of power, ‘we ask not thy con- 
verse ; travellers love to talk of the world, of foreign lands, and deeds 
of other times, of battles and of heroes. Mine old friend and I 
will have some pleasant chat of men and things beyond the Scottish 
ken.” ‘* Of what, and of whom mean you then to speak?” said the 
elder stranger quickly, raising his head, ‘* beyond the reach of Scottish 
ken ? Look round the world you speak of, and tell me if it abounds with 
ought which if known to mortal, is beyond the Scottish ken. Is there 
a part of it explored in which a Scotchman has no share? Is there a 
discovery in art or science, in which Scotland participates not? Is he not 
among the first in war, peace, religion, industry, literature and wealth ? 
Is he not patient and enduring, temperate in prosperity and resigned 
under the pressure of misfortune? Is not reflection his companion, rea- 
son his guide, honesty his support, and frugality his attendant? And, 
if you speak of battles and of heroes, what patriot more noble than 
Wallace? what warrior more renowned than Bruce? Can the page of 
history, or the song of the bard tell of achievements more glorious 
than theirs? What is more ennobling than the self-devotion of the one, 
or the heroic bravery and chivalric spirit of the other? Who looks 
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not back on the field of Bannockburn with feelings of proud enthusiasm ? 
There fell mighty hearts and noble, but the pride of mightiness lives 
on—the heaven-directed independence of Caledonia. Yes, ages have 
passed but her glories are inscribed on the eternal altar of liberty. Who 
would deride a Scotchman because of his country? Those who see with 
envy the march of his mind, the intellectual power he puts forth, 
and the rich ripe fruits bestowed upon him for the proper application 
of his genius, and the perseverance with which he attains his object. 
Yes, they may rail, but they cannot deny the truth—they know his 
might and fear his arm. What then, sir, mean you, by beyond the 
Scottish ken??? This burst, in times like those we have described, 
was somewhat rash and out of place; but he was an enthusiast in all 
that concerned his country. He was roused, and he spoke. The 
Duke’s minion looked astounded; his silly importance was shaken, 
and in nervous trepidation, he turned to mine host, who had just 
replenished the fire, which he did quietly, not to interrupt Mr Plainley, 
as he called him, to whose harangue he listened with awful attention, 
merely interlopating, ‘‘ hech me! weel that’s grand.”’ He was after- 
wards heard to say, “‘ There never was onything like it since the days 
o’ John Knox and George Buchanan.” ‘* What,’’ said Roderick, as 
the Duke’s man was called, ‘‘ what do you mean by raising this dust? 
you'll choke the gentleman.” ‘‘ Naith, sir, I’m thinking’’ said Davie, 
‘‘he has choked you a’ready and coupit ye clean o’er’”’—* Sirrah !” 
said Roderick, attempting to look burly, ‘* what dare you say ? what 
mean you by clapping on your filthy peat, as you call it, under the 
nose of gentlemen—know you of what it is composed ?”’ * Deed, sir,”’ 
replied honest Davie, ‘*I dinna ken muckle about that, it just serves us 
in light and heat, and that’s aye doing something, when folk hae been 
long in the dark—an’ as ye were cracking o’ ither lands and unco things, 
I didna ken, but ye might hae telled us about the peats ; I’ve heard 
they were bits o’ the auld world that were left, when they made the 
new one; but maybe I’m wrang.—Ye hae been o’er seas and far 
awa, and can tell us the truth.—Some say they cam down wi’ some 
speat frae Egypt, or there awa’; the trees grow there without roots 
ever sin syne, for they say the rooties are a’ in the peat like wee 
tangles; an I’m thinking it’s may be true, for ye see they make a bon- 
nie lunt, and it behoves them to be sticks and no grass and clay.” 
‘* Silence ! thou ignoramus’’—said the chidden lackey, pushing Davie 
aside, ‘* Your cursed cold Scotch wines and wretched hovels give a 
man the ague or a fit of the rheumatism.” ‘Are ye troubled that 
way ?” said Davie, quietly, ‘the auld gudewife aye rubs her joints 
afore the fire wi’ the mustard an’ a wee thought o’ brandy.—* Yes, and 
pepper I suppose.” ‘* Nae, I canna say onything about the pepper— 
but I’m thinking the drap brandy might do you good after the shake 
ye hae had.” “* Why, thou eternal Scotch knave!” said Roderick, 
‘‘thy life shall answer for thy insolence.’”’ «* Come, sir,” said Plainley, 
‘insult not an honest man in his own house—and let me advise the 
brokendown lackey of a once purseproud dissolute master—to pav 
more respect to his country nor dare to forget or despise the land of 
his birth. The favour of the master you now serve, I’ll not say in 
what capacity, would be lost to you were he to know—be cautious.” 
Farther altercation was prevented, by the entrance of five or six troopers, 
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wet and weary, bringing with them a ragged halfstarved looking fellow ; 
his face nearly hid by a large bonnet. All they could get from him, 
they said was, that his name was Robin. They displaced Plainley from 
his seat, swore loudly at mine host to put on more fuel, and bring them 
plenty to wet their whistles. Plainley bore the indignity in silence ; 
but looking at poor Robin, he desired mine host to give him something 
to cheer, as he was wet and cold, and must.be in need of refreshment. 
Davie was on the point of removing the bottle from the table for that 
purpose. ‘Dare to touch it, old swipes!” said one of the soldiers, 
‘and you fall! By St George! no ragged scoundrel drinks of our 
liquor. If he’s cold, send him to bed among the straw, and that’ill 
warm him.” But,” said Davie, “there’s no sic thing to gie him. 
If ye were a’ stretched out,-there wudna be as muckle’s the crown 0” 
your hat for him to lye down on.” * Indeed,” said Plainley, “then he 
shall share my pallet.” ‘ Whist!” said Davie, ‘ there’s mair troopers 
than would fill twice our beds; and if ye speak, the deil a place ye’ll 
hae to lay your head, or shelter ye frae the storm that blows sae 
awfully.” 

The conversation among the minions of power had, in the meantime, 
turned on the haunted castle of Boisdale, and with a loud drunken 
laugh, they cried, “Let Robin,” (‘and the philosopher’ said Rode- 
rick,) ‘‘ be sent to pass the night in ghost hall ; if the devil claims his 
own, we shall have a tale to tell—and if they return in the morning, 
we shall learn the secret of the prisonhouse.” Davie implored, Mr 
Plainley insisted, but all in vain. The stronger party drew their wea- 
pons, old Jannet ran into the room, screaming like a seamew, “for the 
sake o’ their sauls to keep the gudeman frae the spirits and the evil 
one’’—all was uproar, and they threatened to send the old scarecrow 
with him to keep the ghosts and their lodgers company. Davie, see- 
ing no alternative, called on his helpmate to ‘send the lassie wi’ the 
bouit” (lanthorn) and with a heavy sigh, prepared to show the way 
through roaring winds and plashing rain, to the deserted and dreaded 
walls of Boisdale, while the troopers laughed and drank safe back and 
a quiet night to the host and his guests. Davie, in fear and trembling, 
led on, plunging through moss-slaps waist high ; exclaiming, at every 
plunge, ‘‘ Lord hae a care o’ me! we'll a’ be drowned afore the ghaist 
gats haud o’ us!’’ Soaked to the skin, they reached the nearest post- 
ern door. With trembling limbs and teeth chattering, he said in a low 
voice, ‘* There, lord’s sa-a-ke! ta-ak the keys an ta-a-k care o’ ye’r- 
sels, it’s a haunted house, but it’s nae fau’t o’ mine—there’s a blanket, 
there’s a blanket, his presence be about us!”’ and, turning, sought his 
dwelling to which the dim and distant glimmering of a light from its 
window served to guide him back again. Leaving the soldiers and their 
terrified host to their arrangements for the night, we will return to the 
inmates of the halls of desolation. It was the dead of night—the voice 
of the storm was heard, and its ery was fearful.—The winds roared 
along the mountainside, and the crashing trees echoed, in awful tones, 
its fury. 

The swelling waters of the loch lashed with portentous rage, and 
burst upon its shores. ‘The Proscribed trod the deserted halls of his 
fathers, with scarcely wherewithal to cover his worn body, in search 
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of some nook which might least expose him to the shivering blasts that 
shook the very walls of the building. The window frames rattled, 
the winds moaned through the long halls, and swept in whirls through 
the chimneys. At last, overcome by fatigue and wretchedness, he fell 
asleep, and dreamed aloud of battles, blood and birthright lost, the hor- 
rors of a scaffold and escape. Plainley was restless, but his eyes closed 
at length, and in that drowsy, dreamy state ’twixt sleep and waking, 
which we often experience when the mind is disturbed, he saw a figure 
enter from a long line of passages, bearing a light; a train of shadows 
followed, the door slowly closed, a strain of soft music floated into si- 
lence ; a melancholy, gravelike, unearthly sigh passed o’er the scene, 
a cold damp dew seemed to fall around like the clamminess of death; 
the castle-bell tolled one, and all was darkness. As he started from the 
hard couch, a deep groan struck upon his ear, and as he seized the 
lanthorn which Davie had left, a second followed. He listened, opened 
the chamber door, which led into a large hall, floored with stone, and 
heard only the heavy echo of his own footsteps. As he passed the 
hall door, a third groan, more loud and deep than the former, startled 
him ; but, turning with nervous resolution, he paused, and in the still- 
ness which succeeded, examined the door and discovered a small aper- 
ture under the head of one of the heavy nails with which it was studded. 
The wind blew wildly, and again a fearful groan met his ear ; the tone 
was that of an organ-pipe, which, years after, was found curiously in- 
serted in the huge door, and which, receiving the wind from without, 
breathed an awful and superhuman sound, now doubly dismal, through 
the deserted halls of the once proud mansion. Superstition had set its 
seal upon the doomed abode, holding it as a matter of faith that the 
dead rest not in their graves, when lands and mains, wrung from the 
proscribed assertors of their country’s rights, or the orphans who have 
none to protect them, are sold by might and bought by power. ‘Time 
rolled on, and the cunning eye of interest perceived both cause and ef- 
fect. As Plainley returned to the chamber, he saw a red glare, and his 
companion disappearing through a panel in the wainscot; it closed sud- 
denly ; his light went out, he groped along the walls in vain; he heard 
receding footsteps—a moment more, and all was silent. 

As the day broke o’er the hills, a boat was seen on the loch, with 
four stout rowers and a muffled stranger, pulling to the point that open- 
ed upon the Isle of , under the lee of which lay a stout brig ready 
for the signal to hoist sail. ‘The party were soon on board—‘ Up 
helm and away !”” was the word, the cords rattled, she swung into the 
breeze and bounded o’er the waters “like a thing of life.”” ‘The heart 
of the Proscribed beat quickly—he had escaped the hand of death by 
miracle, and in a foreign land, he long strove to stifle the recollection 
of the wrongs and dangers he had experienced in his own, while he 
mourned the wreck of all his hopes and the annihilation of his fortunes. 
** Sic transit gloria mundi.” 

A belief had for years prevailed that the castle was haunted, and 
none would venture within its walls. ‘The vaulted passage beneath 
opened to the mouth of the lock, and served as an excellent shelter for 
smugglers and their spoils ; the thought of evil spirits prevented intru- 
sion; here they were suffered unmolested to enjoy their own and 
without the aid of conjuration, bring them “ from the vasty ona 
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A DIALOGUE OF OLD TIMES. 


[Our readers will probably remember that Major Drinkwater, as re- 
lated in our last number, was withdrawn from an unpleasant contest by 
the arrival of a stranger ; and they may not have forgotten that Easter- 
brooke left a son who was sent to England, and that Dr Nahum Wilder 
was the puritan minister of Damariscotta. This stranger, the nephew 
of Sir Arthur Adair, returns from England and holds the following dia- 
logue with the nonconformist on the deeds and opinions of the times. ] 


What madness is’t for him that’s wise 

To be so rruch self-hating, 

Himself and his to sacrifice, 

By meddling still with things too high, 
That don’t concern but gratify 

This lechery of prating ! 

What is’t to us who’s in the ruling power ? 
While they protect, we’re bound to obey, 
But longer, not an hour !—Browne, 1649. 


When our souls shall leave this dwelling, 
The glory of one fair and virtuous action 
Is above all the scutcheons on our tombs 
Or banners waving o’er us.—Shirley. 


The person, gifts and qualities of the young traveller, who summon- 
ed the orthodox functionary of the dangerous wilds from his privileged 
litigation, may be despatched by a few brief touches. His age was 
twentyfour, the character of his mind much resembling that of his 
father, but disciplined and subdued by judicious education ; tall, slen- 
der and athletic, he was familiar with all the martial exercises of the 
age, and wielded his weapon with a master’s skill. His complexion 
was exceedingly fair, his hair light and waving, his eyes deep blue and 
his forehead fashioned in the very mould of mind. But his mouth, 
expressive, as it was, of energy, decision and refinement, was much 
the most beautiful feature of his countenance; but for that, the soft 
beauty of his brow and the mildness of his eye might have given an 
effeminate character to his face which it certainly did not possess. 
Though his forehead was neither high nor broad nor his eyes of a ro- 
mantic brightness, yet the power of mind, the eloquence of knowledge 
was felt by all who approached, and both admired and respected by all 
who departed from his society. 

‘‘Our roads hereabouts are none o’ the best; I’m afeard you have 
had a hard ride, Sir,’”’ said the landlord of the Pilgrim and Panther as 
Raymond entered the bar-room. ‘Travelled far, Sir? highways 
breakin’ up neow—which way did ye come, Sir? Any Injins on the 
road? Fine ho’sse, yourn—bui he’s travelled hard !”’ ; 

‘“‘ Very probable, landlord,” said young Adair coldly. ‘ Dr Wilder 
resides near by, I think.” ; 

‘Our min’ster? oh yes, Sir, jist yonder in the white house. Kneow 
our spear-at-all guide, Sir? excellent man, indeed; has a great gift in 
prayer—preaches with learnedest zealousness for two hour glasses as 
if his tongue was ’iled—oh, he has a heart like Moses’s bush, Sir, 
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and—well, well, you’re goin’ to see for yourself, ha? You'll dine at 
the Pilgrim and Panther—dinner on the table at twelve o’clock punc- 
tu-illy—I alloys remember that! so, there he goes—fine lookin’ feller 
—wonder who he is! Didn’t nibble at my baits, though—some husky 
tight-mouthed chap that don’t know I’m a major o” militia and a jus- 
tice, 1 spose! But I’ll find it all out by and bye; I'll plough with his 
ho’ssboy ; and neow as nobody but that ’are black niger has drunk a 
drop o’ spirit in my house to-day, I'll take a leetle of the creatur com- 
fort myself for stomach’s sake—but seeretly least the weaker members 
should be offended or led by their lusts into sin.” 

The door of the recusant divine was opened by an Indian woman, 
but the inquiries of Raymond were answered by a beautiful girl, who, 
in this remote village and under that lowly roof, burst upan the admir- 
ing gaze of the visitor like a vision of paradise. Little time, however, 
was allowed him to admire; the young lady, with caotious respect, 
opened the door of a small room, and, in a voice as delicate and re- 
fined as her loveliness, saying, ‘* Papa! a gentleman would see you !”’ 
disappeared like the Peri of a desert pilgriin’s dream. 

Raymond presented his letters; and, while the nonconformist en- 
gaged in their perusal with inflexible gravity, the son of Easterbrooke 
looked around, scrutinized and meditated upon the rushing memories 
of his childhood. Beneath the gray hairs, the austere manners and 
stern, unconciliating aspect of the nonjuror, Raymond imagined he 
could discern the vestiges of a liberal nature and trace the almost ob- 
literated outlines of a spirit disdainful of restraint. As he read, a smile- 
(it seemed) of pleasant recollection passed over his rigid features and 
lighted up, for a moment, the ruins of youthful thought and feeling ; 
a shadow, too, it might be of regret, flitted over his deeply furrowed 
brow, and his fingers moved like those of one absorbed in emotions of 
mingled pain and pleasure. ‘The little library of the good doctor ex- 
hibited something of the same discrepancy between early inclination 
and late pursuit which seemed to mark his character; amidst huge 
tomes of divinity—folios of subtle casuistry and polemic zeal—lay scat- 
tered many volumes of a lighter, more enticing and gentle nature, though 
almost all were of a marked religious character. Drayton’s Polyolbion 
stood beneath the immense works of one of the schoolmen; Beau- 
mont’s Psyche, much to the young man’s surprise and pleasure, was 
a neighbour of Calvin; Paradise Lost, then just cast upon the world’s 
neglect, was not far removed from the books of Melancthon and Beza; 
and Selden’s History of Tithes, with More’s Utopia and Browne’s. 
Religio Medici, lay half concealed, yet not unused, behind the bulwark 
of a thousand sermons. 

‘“*T bid you welcome, young sir, in the name of the Lord,”’ said the 
divine in a tone of more cordial feeling than he was wont to use. 
“Tis very long, indeed, since I had fellowship with Sir Arthur Adair; 
the old knight bears up, I am pleased to perceive, against the infirmi- 
ties and afflictions of the world and the flesh, and I see his old spirit 
wearing yet the garments of its youth. He renders unto God much 
thanks, I trust, that the magazine has not been exhausted or taken by 
storm, but is yet stored with good things from the harvest of a holy 
Providence.” 

‘*T can have no reason to think, sir, that Sir Arthur ever lacked a 
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heart of gratitude for the many blessings which he has preserved through 
two most sanguinary revolutions.” 

‘Say rather which a gracious Redeemer has preserved, young sir ! 
but he has the root of the matter in him, though it cannot spring and 
blossom under the stormy skies of prelacy and kingcraft, and I am glad 
to hear that the abominations of court and church are viewed with no 
Pena by the wise philosopher who cannot look for the praises of 

is times. 


Rege sub Carola nefas sit laudare Catonem. 


The sacrilegious Uzzah yet bears rule, wallowing in all wickedness, 

‘and a fiercer power is behind the polluted throne; and that modern 
Eliogabalus, Sir William Scroggs, forgets not his father’s trade but 
butchers on the bench and makes all England a slaughter-house ; yet 
a worse than him—Abaddon following Belial—will come erelong, for 
Jefferies has braved the awful plague to be himself a destroying pesti- 
lence—but, raro antecedentem sceleratum deseruit pede pena claudo. 
Alas, young man! well may we cry, with the last of the old British 
monarchs, Vae nobis peccatoribus ob immania scelera nostra! when 
will there be an end of these things 2?” 

‘‘ Perhaps, sir, sooner than we think. Have you ever remarked how 
exceedingly ill-starred have been the fortunes of those kings of England 
who were the second of the name? Edward II. (Saxon) was a martyr; 
Ethelred II. dethroned; Edmund II. (Ironside) vanquished by the 
Danes ; Harold II. killed in the battle of Hastings; William II. slain 
in the New Forest by Walter Tyrrell; Henry Il. made wretched by 
Becket and his ungrateful sons; Edward iI. (Plantagenet) dethroned 
and murdered ; Richard II. suffering the same fate ; and Charles II. a 
fugitive and outlaw for twelve years in a foreign land. If this is not 
fatality, may we not lope that the precedent will be followed, and Eng- 
land soon rise from the prostration and terror of her destiny ?”’ 

‘You are curious in your observance ; but it skills not to dream of 
the valiancy and potence of numerals as did the Gnostics of old, as 
Nostradamus and his wizard tribe, poring over horologe and horoscope, 
have done of late. All is under the particular, especial, fore-determin- 
ed providence of God, and in the secret councils of his mysterious will 
he from eternity has allotted all mortal events. Quem Deus vult per- 
dere, prius dementat, said the sophists erst, says the Christian now ; 
and that the madness of sin reigns around king Charles toying with 
harlots, catamites and sycophants, and in those sewers of bestiality and 
profaneness, the theatres of Killegrew, Rochester, Ken, Guy and the 
rest, is beyond all human doubt. ‘These unholy fires will expire when 
the rottenness is consumed; the royal slave of every vice—and he who 
would deluge the realm with masses and missals and erect an_inquisi- 
tion of Jesuits over the whole kingdom—the gaolbird judge, Sir Fran- 
cis Pemberton, who wallows in the slough of shameless and nameless 
iniquities—and Wright, the fair-faced ruffian, whom even Jefferies call- 
ed a beast—each and all, with the High Commission and Star Chamber 
executioners, shall become like unto Pashur, the son of Immer, ma- 
gor-missabib—-a loathing unto themselves—and the saints of God shall 

no longer weep and cry Ichabod, the glory hath departed, and Lo-Ammi, 
God is no more with us !” 
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‘‘ Indeed, sir,’ said Raymond with surprise, “ though just from Eng- 
land, I bring no knowledge of the state of its government and public 
affairs to compare with that you possess in this far land.” 

“T have not always dwelt in Zoar,” replied Dr Wilder, ‘I have 
known what men call pleasure in the Sodom of our day and breathed 
the poison of its sinks and cesspools. Yea, may the Lord forgive the 
evil passages of my youth! while I herded with the profane wits of 
the age, and eschewed not the lection of licentious plays nor imprecated 
malisons upon their profligate authors: but in the green days of Satan’s 
dominion, I did even plot a slight device of my own, which might have 
stood rubric in unchastity and needed none to solicit its merits on the 
Bankside. ‘Then I wore lovelocks, perfumed point lace, a slashed 
doublet, and a shameless face, and forgot that 


*‘ better 
And with more safety thou mayst hug a wave 
When its white lips kiss heaven”— 


than trifle with the laws of God. A sinner’s sickness brought me to 
the door of death to usher me into the glories of Revelation; and as 
I had sown the wind and reaped the whirlwind of vice, I was now to 
Jabour with humility and fervour in the vineyard of the Lord.” 

‘Did your great opportunities present no examples of virtue in men 
of the world? or were all defiled and corrupt alike? The sources of 
benevolence are not always pure; should we condemn good deeds be- 
cause the character of the performer is evil? Nell Gwynne was actually 
the founder of Chelsea hospital. Is it impossible that the stage should be 


‘ Attired in the majesty of art, 

Set high in spirit with the precious taste 
Of sweet philosophy, and, which is most, 
Crowned with the rich traditions of a soul 
That hates to have her dignity profaned, 
With any relish of an earthly thought?’ ” 


‘‘ All fiction, young sir, and Ben Jonson knew it well. What thea- 
tres might become if we lived under a millenium, (and then I am sure 
there would be none) it is impossible to predict; what they are and 
have been, Prynne’s Histriomastix can well inform you. Oh, the helot 
manners, the brothel speech, the aspects of debauch that made the 
Globe and Cockpit, a Tophet and Gehenna. The Lord be blessed, that 
even the sorrowful memory of those scenes must pass the purifying 
ocean. Yet the harlotries, revels and murders of these filthy haunts 
have found defenders ; and so have devils had commenders—for a book 
was writ in praise of the fiends, (Laudes Inferorum) and ribald songs 
were sung by maskers around the temple of God. Basset and ombre 
are played, pantomimes exhibited, taverns open and full of obscene 
swillers—all on the holy Sabbath day. From Cipplegate to Whitefriars 
where shall we remark even a transitory consciousness of mortality and 
sin, a look of pious gratitude or a desire of forgiveness? ‘The judge 
holds his office durante bene placito, while it pleases the debauched 
Stuart or his revengeful papist brother; a bishop, fearless of the Al- 
mighty wrath, proclaims in his cathedral that it is not lawful to take up 
arms against a king, ‘ for the preservation of a church or state ; no, nor 
yet, if that could be imagined possible, for the salvation of a soul ; no, 
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not for the redemption of the whole world!’ What must we think of 
this but that the pillars of justice and religion, honesty and even decent 
hypocrisy are broken down, and the emims and anarchs of lust, vio- 
lénce, dungeon rack and scaffold shows entered upon open dominion ?”” 

‘A dismal picture, indeed, sir; and there is little cause for surprise 
at the immense emigration of the reputable and ejected portion of the 
community. It was well for the freedom of the nation and the honour 
of human nature, however, that Cromwell and his companions were 
determined to prove that arbitrary power, claimed as a divine right, 
could not exist where Magna Charta had been wrung from an unwill- 
ing tyrant. ‘The tempest of the revolution, like the wrath and lust of 
Henry VIII., awakened mankind from the sloth and bondage of super- 
stition and despotism.” . 

‘* Would that it had done more—rescued as well as aroused,” said 
the minister of Damariscotta with emotion. ‘ ‘I'he Protectorate gave 
birth to ten thousand schismatics—Antinomians, Familists, Anabaptists, 
et id genus omnes the restoration brought contumely on the person 
and persecution on the acts of all dissenters from ecclesiastical toryism ; 
yet neither in freedom nor peril could the countless sects agree. Even 
this our Salem has had no peace ; our Midrashoth (divinity schools) 
are invaded by fanatical wranglers—our Hecatompylos is a field of 
hatred and strife.” 

‘It was easy to lift the floodgates of opinion, but I fear that even 
Luther himself could not have closed them, had he failed to protest 
against the edict of the emperor. When the wings of human thought 
are once spread abroad on the universal air, who shall limit their flight? 
When the fountains of long sealed feeling are once broken up, who 
shall imagine the might of those waters which may fertilize or desolate 
the earth? But, sir, have innovations never originated merely from 
misconstructions of words ?”’ 

‘‘Yea, in my serious meditations, I have sometimes so opined. As 
the mailed knight in his chivalric errantries often reformed errors by 
annihilating their authors, so in the many logomachies of this our 
church in the wilderness, it has not always been possible, by tedious 
trials, to demonstrate the guilt of the blasphemers and seditious persons 
who have come among us. In waging the battles of the Lord against 
the copper Philistines upon our borders, we have had but little time to 
bestow upon the wild opinions of the schismatics who infest our Israel. 
When they refused conformity to the laws of the Platform, it has been 
our painful duty to banish them beyond the frontiers.” 

Raymond could not avoid both a sigh and a smile at the unconscious 
absurdity of the doctor. While he arraigned indignantly the severe 
decisions of the English church, he was exceedingly offended at the 
least disobedience or disrespect exhibited towards his own. He, who 
strenuously maintained liberty of worship against required conformity 
in England, was ready to demand from all, who sought refuge among 
the pilgrims, submission to the doctrines of a synod of which they, till 
then, had probably never heard. Yet this was not the worst ; perse- 
cution followed nonconformity, and disbelief was delivered over to the 
Mosaic law or Indian tomahawk, But Raymond remembered the fre- 
quent counsels of his uncle, and forebore to remark upon the inconsis- 
tencies of the minister; yet he was pleased that the conversation had 
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reached this point and hoped to elicit with skill some information of 
his father. 

‘Speaking of schismatics, Dr Wilder, do you remember anything of 
an English gentleman—I think my uncle said his name was Easter- 
brooke—who came to this country some seventeen years ago, and was 
soon after ejected from the colony on account of certain. strange opi- 
nions 2” 

'«¢ Easterbrooke !” said the puritan, musing, ‘he had a fair woman 
to wife and two intelligent boys. Yes, yes, I remember him, a Fami- 
list like Roger Williams—a very obstinate, self-willed man, eloquent in 
error. I was one of his examiners, and truly his ideas of religion were 
nefandous—nothing like them in the Platform or Assembly’s Catechism. 
We, therefore, thought it best that he should dwell upon the Isle of 
Rhodes (or Rogues, as some pleasantly anagrammatize the name) till 
he should conform to the synod’s articles of faith. I heard that he was 
cast into prison in Boston upon the charges of a man who declared 
he had known him guilty of some great crime in England; and then 
that he had been liberated by certain strange communications of his 
wife to the magistrates. His house was afterwards burned by the 
savages, and it was said that his family perished in the flames. But it 
was long ago and I may have forgotten much.” 

‘‘Are you certain, Dr Wilder, that Easterbrooke and his son were 
killed?” said Raymond. 

‘«‘Let me think. ‘There is a vague memory in my mind of the sin- 
gular escape of some of the family ; and dark words were uttered for a 
time against the wild conduct of the.man who had brought the accusa- 
tion against Easterbrooke, but he soon left these parts and I know not 
what has become of him or the banished man. But, in truth, the here- 
sies which prevail among us, the peril our charter is in from the papist 
Duke of York, and the darkening difficulties of our savage proximity 
have driven later events than this you speak of entirely from my mind. 
I am in fear for the poor lambs of my fold.” 

‘Is there danger of an attack from the Indians, sir?” said Adair, 
willing to hide his anxiety, and despairing of any further information of 
his father. ‘The news in England was that King Philip had entered 
into a treaty of friendship and commerce with the colonists.”’ 

‘*So he has.; but how long will the fidelity of such a heathen recreant 
last? ‘Till he can, like a paynim coward, assault, slay, take the spoil 
and sell scalps or captives. What can we expect else from the mocker 
_ and scoffer of that holy apostle Eliot, clothed in the robes of righteous- 
ness? The sacred gospel is an abomination to the tawny atheist.” 

‘Is there no other cause for his rejection of Christianity, think you, 
Dr Wilder, than an abstract hatred of our religion? Do not the passions 
of an Indian require some more obvious and less metaphysical excite- 
ment for such an undisguised developement ?”’ 

«« A Christian man espoused to the defence of a horde of robbers and 
men slayers!”’ cried the divine with astonishment. ‘ But you have 
never heard the dreadful deeds, the massacres ti 

«« Pardon me, sir, they are too familiar to me; my flesh has coiled, 
my heart shuddered and sickened over the recital of their barbarities ; 
and perhaps I have a cause of fiercer hate of their very name than most 
of those who would exterminate the tribes. But, as I said before, the 
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Indian is not causelessly cruel; he must have, from the very simplicity 
of his character, a powerful motive for action. Revenge is the one 
predominant passion of his soul; but the very existence of this san- 
guinary impulse presupposes injustice towards him. Alas! sir, pardon 
the warm feelings of youth when I say, that in the results of the Pe- 
quod war—ihe slaughter of many and the bondage of more of that 
fierce people—we must seek for the origin of that hatred which is 
thrown upon the gospel. It has always appeared to me a serious error 
to require from the aborigines our own powers of reasoning. They 
judge alone from deeds. But I am the last man who naturally would 
wish to vindicate them ; or even to palliate atrocities which I do think 
might have been averted.” 

“It is with great surprise and pain that I hear a relation of Sir Ar- 
thur Adair speak thus in exculpation of his countrymen’s most bitter 
and remorseless enemies,” said the divine. 

“I speak not in their exculpation, sir; but was Massasoit an ene- 
my? or can a single aggression of the Indians be named which was not 
attributable, at first, to some miserable trickery of the border traders or 
open attacks upon their freedom or possessions ?”” 

“On the other hand, young sir, (your heart misleads you wofully) 
can we believe that Providence intended this fair ample land for the 
especial occupation’ of copper heathen savages—the naked vagabonds 
of nature—whom the devil drove off to these wilds lest they should re- 
ceive the regeneration of the gospel ? Is it not plain that the Great Ruler 
of all preserved this wide land in safe obscurity for so many ages that 
his elect might find a refuge from persecution, and here build temples 
for his worship? Yea, in the mightiness of our purified faith shail we 
be like Samson that did spoil the Gaza of the infidels—to Shamgar, to 
Gideon and Jephtha, and David and Samuel, who through faith sub- 
dued kingdoms, wrought righteousness, obtained promises, stopped the 
mouths of lions, quenched the violence of fire, escaped the edge of the 
sword, out of weakness were made strong, waxed valiant in fight, turned 
to flight the enemies of the Lord, as erelong we shall do, and lift up our 
Ebenezer in the wilderness. The devil-driven savages are the chaff of 
our wheat—the dross of our gold—the tares of our vineyard—and Je- 
hovah shall exterminate them from the inheritance of the elect.” 

““The Indian could not comprehend the validity of this reasoning ; 
or, if it were possible, his tomahawk, I am afraid, would be the only 
answer.” 

At this moment the door of the study was thrown open and the same 
silvery voice, which had stolen over Raymond’s spirit like magical mu- 
sic on his entrance, hushed the growing argument. ‘“ Papa! the Wam- 
panoag, Sassamon, would speak with you.” _ , 

“Ah! the evil hastens on. Let him come in, Eveline, my child 

An Indian below the common height, but of extraordinary muscular 
powers, and a countenance, it seemed to Raymond, expressive of cun- 


? 


ning, treachery and illworn sanctity, entered the library. ‘* Well, Sas-. 


samon, why away from your mission? has Philip again refused to ad- 
mit the light of gospel truth into his darkened soul ? ; 

“‘ The Sagamore sent these to the Nipmucks, said the Indian, show- 
ing a bundle of arrows bound with a rattlesnake’s skin and a wampom 
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belt of black beads. ‘The serpent lies in his coil; the sound of a 
gossamer’s wing would make him spring.” 

‘‘ Indeed, this is sudden news and full of serious matter, Sassamon. 
Stay till I confer with the commissioners of the colonies and we shall 
then concert such measures “i 

‘«*] must not tarry now. ‘The Wampanoag suspects my love of the 
English, and if he misses me from the Greencorn Dance, the hatchet 
will speak.” 

‘If you fear such outrage, go not back among your tribe, Sassamon ; 
but spread the news of salvation among the Narragansetts of the Isles.” 

‘‘No, no, the panther is in the trap and Sassamon will see him 
slain. The white man has told the Indian that Philip’s death will save 
the soul of Sassamon !’’ and with the quick gliding step of the native 
warrior, he disappeared. ; 

“What think you now, young man? That wily savage, Metacom, 
ere a month passes, will sweep the peopled land like a blast of the de- 
sert. But for the kind offices of that pious native missionary who has 
just left us, we all might have been slaughtered in our burning dwell- 
ings without warning or preparation.” 

‘‘T little like the message and still less the messenger,” said Ray- 
mond Adair, rising; ‘* but if this menace is succeeded by hostilities, 
the colony may rely upon all the aid which my services can confer.” 

“They will be most thankfully accepted and honourably rewarded,” 
said Dr Wilder. ‘ The battles of the Lord must be fought and glorious 
will be the guerdon of ‘his warriors. But come, our homely dinner 
waits, and Eveline may deem us ungracious, talking so long away from 
her, for you and she will agree on Indian affairs.” 

Men deem the consequences of their imprudence the visitations of 
Providence; the battles of the Lord are always our own quarrels. 








THE CONFESSIONAL. 


Mordear opprobriis falsis, mutemque colores ? 


I would not live at outrage with my kind, And courage, daring wrong, that feareth 


Nor mock with moans the flitting mirth nought, 
of man So guilt awake no fear of future fate, 
But offer on the altar of my mind Yet waves its banner o'er the trampled 
The love that thrilled me when the field 
world began! Where, ’mid a host, one stood and scorn- 
I — struggled with the wave and ed to yield, 
win 
Vainly, nor sunkbeneaththetorturer’s Still and deep orisons in my loneliness, 
ban, Thanks that God gave what men could 
And, though the wild storm hath not not destroy, 
ceased to roll. Have oft ascended up, nor could I less, 
Yet evil passion hath not soiled my soul. To Him, whoguards the widow’sfriend- 
less boy; 
The warlock power of midnight watch- And, in si fervencies, I e’en could 
- ing thought, bless 
That dwells with spirits as it were The ministers of wrath who taught me 
their mate, joy 


Abides, bold prophet, by the shrine it In the unseen communion with my God, 


wrought, Who, than mine own, a darker pathway 
O’erlooks pale envy and transfixes hate: trod. 
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And shall I then in mock’d prostration, 
crave ; 
Mercy from merciless—from demons 
grace ? 
Time roams a desert, but it hath a wave 
Well’d from a fount unseen by human 
face. 
Earth hath not yet nor stained man 
made a slave 
Of one whose soul exults to own his 
race, 
And to my foes I shall not render now 
Che last pale light that wavers round 
my brow. 


he solitary mountain when young Light 
Came forth to drink the diamond dew 
of spring ; 
‘he voiceless vale, where in still gran- 
deur, Night 
Furled, like a”thron’d archangel, her 
vast wing: 
The fluctuating wood ; the sea in might 
And majesty matchless; each, all 
could bring 
O’er me, from earliest hours, the Al- 
mighty Form 
That grasps Eternities and stills the storm. 


And when upon the cataract’s quivering 
verge 
Alone, remote, in silence I have stood, 
Shook by the roar, bewildered by the 
surge, 
Yet seeking wisdom from the madden- 
_ ed flood ; 
Oft have | deemed, thus whirlwind pas- 
sions urge 
Their victims o’er the precipice of 
blood— 
Thus, like these waves, hath hate relent- 
less passed 
O’er me—yet I and these bold rocks 
stand fast. 


Stand fast in conscious virtue of design, 
Though worn and darkened by the 
wave and cloud, 
In injury, thrice blest it is not mine, 
In much love, happier than the world’s 
vain crowd : 
A hearth and home, though humble, and 
a shrine 
Of hearts exalted, not exulting loud, 
I have not failed to find in spite of 
scorn— 
And thus I’m blest in all that I have 
borne, 


As, to the giant minds of ages old, 
Allhopes, fears, holies thronged around 
the throne 
Of Jove, the Olympian Thunderer, so 
unfold 
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The sanctities of nature when alone 
I read the volume to my eye unrolled, 
And catch the music of her gentle 
tone, 
As she instructs me to forgive—and learn 
Wisdom from dial, horoscope, and urn. 


Never to court the gladiator’s wreath, 
Nor crave the inconstant worship of 
the throng, 
Nor seek the fame which hangs on 
human breath, 
Nor stain my spirit by a conscious 
wrong ; 
Thus I commune with destiny and death, 
And pour their spirit o’er my secret 
song, 
Till earth’s poor vanities and men’s 
weak praise 
Guide not, nor govern my devoted days. 


Thus hallowed sympathies with every 
charm 
Of beauty, virtue, knowledge thrill 
within 
The fount of immortality, and arm 
The fortitude that faints ’mid human 


sin; 
Thus hopes, that fill us with affections 
warm, 
From every ill delicious’ pleasures 
win, 
And float like seraphs, o’er the world, to 
bring 
From paradise to earth eternal spring. 


From summer greenness bliss, from 
every flower, 
That gems the wood and wold, thought 
gushes forth, 
And every breeze, that wafts the parting 
hour, 
Should breathe our blessings o’er the 
lovely earth: 
All are not evil, though the common 
dower 
Be vanity and darkness and cold 
dearth ; 
With the tried chosen, truth, love, hon- 
our dwell, 
That on them from ascending martyrs 
fell. 


Pure mid corruption and in weakness 
strong, 
True with the treacherous and the 
changeling firm, 
They soothe the trembler, hush remem- 
bered wrong, 
And charm the gnawings of the 
poison-worm ; 
Blest in high duty that endareth long, 
E’en their deep sufferings bless through 
life’s brief term, 
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Exalt and purify the troubled heart, I walk beside ye on this mortal shore, 
And then like rainbows in blue heaven Pilgrims! whose presence hallows while 
depart. it warns, 

As on tu heaven ye tend, like saints of 

Then, though my fortune hath been cast yore. 
mid thorns, Ethereal gleams of Good yet flame 

And persecution hath assailed me sore, abroad, 
With rapture still and radiant as the And light our pathway to the throne of 
morn’s, E God. F. 





ANALECTS OF AUTHORSHIP. 
Scribimus indocti doctique poematu passim.—Stultus labor est ineptiarum. 


All, to whom literature has been a delight, if not an avocation, could 
compile, we doubt not, a multitude of fragments in poetry and prose, 
of higher interest, utility and importance than those which we have 
deemed it not irrelevant to present for the entertainment of our readers. 
Every scholar has, or should have his ana and adversaria; and every 
author, poet, essayist, economist or historian frequently casts aside, 
in the prosecution of his elaborate designs, verses, descriptions, scenes 
and sketches, which may contribute, imperfect and incoherent as they 
are, to the pleasure or instruction of the public. No one interweaves 
with his greatest works all the lofty thoughts, imaginings, graphic and 
picturesque delineations, which pass like translucent clouds over the 
starlight. mind. Much will be left in the silent repose of the portfolio, 
that may illustrate the birth and developement of intellect as well as 
contribute to amuse an unoccupied hour. Attracted by this novel mode 
of article-emaking, we have selected from the heterogeneal accumulations 
of years what we deemed the least reprehensible; if our courser is not 
a Pegasus, it may be a Hippogriff; if the beverage, we offer, be not 
nectar, it may be hippocrass; if our feast be not a carnival, it may not 
be wholly alent. ‘The review of our old manuscripts has resuscitated 
many melancholy thoughts—revived many an image of the estranged 
or departed—and brought before us many a scene and actor we shall 
never behold again. ‘The living web was touched and it vibrated with 
idea and feeling. The electric chain of association was agitated even 
by the breath of memory ; the voices, we shall hear no more, stole like 
music on our ear, the eyes, now dim or dead, glistened through the 
clouds of years, the lips, we loved, breathed fragrance, and, for a mo- 
ment, the better, purer, happier hours of our being clustered around 
us. Then came the bitter consciousness of the time departed, the 
hopes destroyed, the affection withered, the talents unemployed or mis- 
used, the joy without gratitude, the sorrow without penitence—the 
irrevocable time, the irretrievable deeds! We have looked back and 
reflected, not, we hope, without benefit, yet with many a pang of re- 
newed bereavement. We have gazed, with little emotion, on—what 
we deemed—fine conceptions, schemes, plots, projects relinquished 
aid thrown aside forever. We have sighed over the vanity of fame, 
the nothingness of ambition, and blotted the record of past wrongs with 
the tear of forgiveness. Now, therefore, we:enter upon the scene 
without hauberk or morion, and, to begin, invite the reader to the peru- 
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sal of a love picture drawn by a pretty page, who, by this apologue, 
tells the chief that his beloved rested not in voluptuous bowers while 
he confronted peril, but, side by side, attended him to the field of death. 







ROSARIO’S DREAM. 
* * * * * 














My dream was vision, and I saw two forms, 

A youth and maid, reposing in a grove 

Of flower-wreathed citrons, bordering a bright 
And beautiful lagoon, and they did seem 
Each other's heaven, so vividly their eyes , 
Gleamed in their hearts’ light, so rapturous fond 
Was every look, so passionate, and yet 

Pure was their long communion of delight. 
How blissful was their being! Paradise 
Could never bless faith’s fondest votaries 
With more ecstatic rapture. They appeared, 


















As thus they sat within that bowering grove, "i 
Holding the eloquent converse of the heart, is 
Like two young seraphs who were twins in soul, Li 






Whose every thought was melody. I watched 
The lovers long; and, oh, how happy, thus ? 
Locked in each other’s forid embrace, must be, 

I said and sighed, those two congenial spirits! 
That vision fled—the grove, the lake--were gone— 
The lovers parted. In a distant land 

Of sky-crowned mountains and of ocean streams 

I saw the youth, in martial garb arrayed, 

I’ the van of a few high-souled soldiers move 
Undaunted through the phalanxed ranks of foes 
Unsparing in their power, and like a god, 

Bear victory upon his morion’s plume. 

I had not long beheld him glorying so 

When by his side I saw the well-loved maid, 

In stranger guise and aspect masked, with fond 
Devotion following the uncertain track 

Of him—the idol of her love— 



























One of the first things, on which we alighted, was the following. 
We well remember the indignant enthusiasm, with which we wrote it, 
years ago; and, as it is no less true and applicable now than then, it 
may serve to indicate the temper of mind, under whose influence we 
shall, erelong, enter upon an elaborate examination of the works of one 
whom even dapper dumpy cockneys have treated with contempt. 








The death of Maturin was perhaps the most irreparable literary loss of the nine- 
teenth century ; but, like many of the world’s blessings, he has been lost without 
a consciousness of his worth and greatness. Neglected ia his veriest need, per- 
secuted by clerical malice, overwhelmed by poverty, and sickened by the heart- 
lessness of those who pretended to patronize him, he was doomed, during his 
whole life, to subsist upon a contemptible curacy, and to find that all his lofty and 
precious thoughts were literally pearls cast before swine. But the rancour of con- 
temporary rivalry, and the indefatigable detraction of envy, not satisfied with his 
misery and sufferings and death, have raised their howlings over his graye. Some 
dilletanti, who think, forsooth, that all dissenters from their opinions, public or 
private, scientific or literary, are to be treated as heretics, dare to call the great 
Maturin “ a literary pest!” We have no patience with such disgusting effrontery; 
the man who traduces such an imperishable genius as Maturin’s would blaspheme 
his Maker without the least hesitancy. If Maturin had faults, who has not? 
if he was unfit for the altar, does he want for counterparts? if he was compelled 
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by poverty’ involuntarily to hold a situation which he disliked, are there not many 
in the same dilemma? Besides, what has his personal to do with his literary charac- 
ter ? If from the recesses of his closet, the frailties and eccentricities of every one 
are to be obtruded on the world, who would be willing to exist without barricading 
his doors and barring his windows? We suspect that Matnrin’s calumniators 
would very much dislike the chilly air of the street if one half of their sins were 
written upon their foreheads; at least, they would pray for a dispensation from 
the rales of politeness and wear their hats like congressmen. Let Maturin be 
judged solely by his writings and his injured spirit may be appeased; for time will 
establish, what his inveterate detractors may now contemptuously deride, the 
claims of this great and neglected genius to the high honours of the nineteenth 
century, 

It Ses fashion to condemn The Family of Montorio, Women, Bertram, Man- 
uel, and, in short, everything that ever came from the gigantic mind of Maturin ; 
and every despicable creature, who has not wit enough to procure his bread and 
salt any other way, opines that he has a perfect right to do it, by reviewing. This 
is truly the age of favoritism and two or three authors are elevated to the pinnacle 
of popularity at the expense of the deepest depression of all the rest. It will not 
be so long; posterity will do justice to Maturin, and Wordsworth, and Coleridge, 
and all who suffer a temporary eclipse from the same cause. 

Manuel is doubtless the most perfect of all Maturin’s tragedies; Bertram and 
Fredolpho are too terrific to impart much pleasure. The characters here, espe- 
cially Manuel, De Zelos and Torrismond, are very finely discriminated. The guilt 
of De Zelos displays itself as admirably as either of Shakspeare’s best characters; 
and the struggle between filial love and public duty in the heart of Torrismond is 
equal to anything we ever read. Maturin is no playwright like the authors of 
Julian, and Bellamira, and Caius Graccus, and a host of others ; but like Schiller, 
he grasps the chords of the human heart and attunes them to the music of his all- 
controlling spirit. It is not alone for the stage that he writes; his tragedies will 
rouse the dullest mind in the loneliness of the closet, and impart an awe which will 
long remain to bear witness to the tremendous power which produced it. 

We hope it is unnecessary to extract anything from this tragedy ; we must and 
will believe that every reader of taste is well acquainted with one of the finest pro- 
ductions since the days of Sophocles. He, who reads this splendid display of dra- 
matic power without admiration, shares equally in our commiseration and con- 
tempt. 


Next, I encountered a sentimental description of the boyhood of a 
poet—mottoed palma non sine pulvere—and, exempli gratia, it is pre- 
sented to the reader. The filial love, displayed in it, may atone, per- 
haps, for its moody, distempered and melancholy thoughts. It is a 
literal transcript of actual ideas and emotions. 


Dim images and vague revelations of my departed father have floated over my 
mind for so many years of sorrow, that I have affianced my soul to.the secret de- 
lusion of love, and lingered by twilight and moonbeam, beside the altar of happier 
days gone by. Whether his image rises from,the translucent fountain of memory, 
or, created by unhappy imagination, deludes me into a willing belief of its reality, 
my father has walked by my side in childhood and youth—in brightness and gloom 
—amid the solitudes of society and the soothing companies of overhanging woods. 
The winds of the seasons have uttered his name in the wild music of their wildest 
haunts : the clouds of the everlasting firmament have pictured his features upon 
the floating veil of eternity ; the echoes of the cavern have spoken in prophecies to 
my waiting mind ; and every sublime and beautiful sight and sound of earth and 
heaven have assured me, in doubt and trouble, that my father’s spirit watched 
over my wandering steps. 

He left me in the very dawn of being, and the storms of many winters have de- 
scended upon his grave. But I share the immortality which he drank from the 
fount of God, and among the beautiful visitations of nature, the presence of his 
memory has shed its influence over me.—While the deserted tabernacle of his soul 
mouldered silently far away, and harsh words and devoted toil corroded and de- 
pressed my childish heart, I have gone up the uncelebrated but romantic hill of 
Koys, and, in the midst of fluctuating woods and leaping rivulets, held counsel 
with the blest shade of my father. He had struggled with poverty, in his day- 
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spring, and could condole with me in my hardships ; he had passed with a manly 
tread and a determined heart through the vale of obscurity, and could sympathize 
with the earnest purposes and lofty emanations of my mind; he had known op- 
pression and reproach and wrong, and he had soared beyond them. Therefore, 
in peril and persecution I called upon him and he heard me—I poured out m 
complaints and his answering voice came on the winds to comfort me! When 
every tree and shrub of the orchard and the forest bowed beneath its burden 
of ice, and glittered in the winter sunlight—when the swift skater flew along the 
tiver and the hungry wolf ravined over the mountain; when Nature slumbered 
in frozen solitude, and *‘ the cold in clime ” were “ cold in blood” to the widow 
in her friendlessness and the fatherless in their affliction: there, as I stood beneath 
the giant oak that crowned the hill of Koys, | heard the voice of my father: ‘ De- 
spond not because of evil, my son! nor let doubt of eternal wisdom and justice 
darken the light of thy spirit. ‘The time of trial may linger around thee for many 
years, but trouble springs not from the ground, nor can the worst designs afflict 
thee more than God and thine own fortitude permit.” 

The words sank into my spirit. Though I bore daily a multitude of petty but, 
therefore, the least supportable ills, yet 1 forbore to remonstrate with irresponsible 
authority.—To indulge my thoughts upon a sleepless bed, when the cold winds 
wailed their dirges over wastes of snow, or to retire for a passing hour to some 
shady nook or grotto, when the summer solstice poured forth its burning breath, 
were the few remissions from labour ever permitted to an unprotected boy.—Hence 
I grew up silent, abstracted and melancholy ; found little amusement in the cus- 
tomary recreations and holiday festivities of*others ; and, the more I communed 
in solitude with the glorious spirit of Earth, the less | respected or loved or feared 
the capacities of man. I beheld, at first with astonishment and presently with 
contempt, the degradation of interest and the follies of accumulation. I saw no 
excitement—no participation of Nature’s beautiful spirit, in the cold, contracted 
and calculating eyes of the multitudes around me. ‘They looked on morning, the 
sublime illumination of the temple of God, where seraphs ministered in sacrifice, 
and cherubim sung the hymns of paradise,—but as the light which guided to suc- 
cess—the warm beam that nourished broad fields to their increase. ‘They beheld 
the soft and shadowed effulgencies of evening—its radiance melting among floating 
clouds and sinking gently into twilight—merely as the close of a long day’s toil, 
and the usher-in of oblivious repose. The stars—heaven’s oracles—the worshipped 
luminaries of the Almighty’s altar—imparted no pleasure and revealed no poetry to 
those whose pleasures were concentrated and absorbed in the one great object of 
gain. 


A friend of mine, whom much affliction had hardened and exaspe- 
rated instead of producing the happier and holier results of humility, 
penitence and Christian faith, fell suddenly, yet with distrust and ter- 
ror, into the tempter’s toils, and became a zealot in infidelity. I had 
loved him, and deeply lamented his downfall. Among the scraps and 
shreds of my adversaria, I find these lines addressed to him. 


Hath boundless Love, for this most dread misuse, 
Breath’d its immortal being in thy soul ? 

Hath Life too few and feeble agonies ? 

Lacks Time the torturer’s execrable skill ? 
Shrinks evil Passion from its demon task ? 

That thou, with subtle venom, steep’d in hell, 
Fleshest thy poison fangs in every heart, 

And pourest o’er the ethereal intellect 

The torrent of despair? Atheist! canst thou, 
With every sophist’s subtleties well conn’d, 

His harlot lore, his stoic sneer and scoff, 

Raise, midst the awful ruins thou wouldst cause, 
One home for lonely, hopeless, dying woe— 
One shrine where purity might flee from guilt? 
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Life has no bond with thee—nor Love a smile 
That doth not perish in the sepulchre ; 

No sanctity in innocence—no hope 

In friendless trial—no reward on earth— 

And not a glimpse of glory in the skies. 
Streams, hymning heaven in hallow’d solitudes, 
Woods, waving incense through the holy heavens, 
Stars, with their diamond lustres—godlike suns— 
All vanish like a phantom of the night, 

And leave the ravening vampire, Atheist Pride, 
To gorge in haughty hopelessness, amid 

The darkness of thy doom, on thy lost heart. 
Stricken, bereaved, unhappy sire and lord, 

Woe! woe to thee, if Time and Earth are all! 


I had been dreaming, I suppose, amidst some pleasant twilight, long 
ago, when I was happier than I am now, of childhood’s enthusiastic 
enjoyments and youth’s romantic scenes; and the vivid memory be- 
came to me a pleasure almost as great as (perhaps greater than) the ac- 
tual reality. The divine spirit of love and joy seldom clothes the 
earth, to me, in sunbeams now. Rebuked and chilled by the Moloch 
Genius of the world, that hallowed inspiration seldom revisits me ; 
but it was when my heart was at rest and my soul in action that I 


wrote this 
SONG OF THE SUNSET. 


The curtains of the sunset, dipp’d 
In fountains of the Blest, 
Float o’er the mountains tipp’d 
With hues that herald lonely toil to rest ; 
And like the thoughts renowned by Love, 
When sinless earth was fair, 
The stillness of the parting light, 
~ O’ershadowed sea and broad-leaved grove, 
Meadow and rill and odoured air, 
In worship welcomes the elysian night. 


Pomegranates wave o’er myrtle bowers, 
And orange blooms o’er roses, 
And with Aglaia’s smiles the hours 
Bathe in the dew as Eve in beauty closes. 
Oh, joy divine! stream, rill and sky 
With glory’s visions burn ! 
And hearts, that bleed in earth’s dark strife, 
Here feel their best humanity— 
Hence to the fount of blessing turn, 
And breathe the bloom of Nature’s purest life. 


In a relique, which I had purposed to incorporate in a long poem, 
illustrative of ancient manners and achievements, I have made a pay- 
nim Pyrrho depict the character of the idolatrous priests after this 
fashion. ‘There can be little doubt that the philosophic dubietist had 
abundant cause to inveigh against the luxurious hypocrites and perjur- 
ed prophets of his age. Imprimatur in puris naturalibus ! 





I find among my papers the subsequent picture of the poet’s lot; 
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And if by parrot voices without mind, 

The Lybian Psapho deified himself, 

Birds’ tongues outweigh all creeds—philosophy 
Is but a phantom, and we may be gods 

To fools and feast on offerings, like all priests 
Whose deity, howe’er they shout, is self. 

Altars may alter and fanes feign, but they 

Who minister, unchangeable in change, 

Would canonize corruption, were they bid, 

And seat a Satyr on the throne of Jove! 

By the great manes of mine ancestors ! 
Methinks hirsute and truculent Pan alone 

Is worshipped in the Pantheon! for he 

Is the grand gatherer of the Pandan gate, 

And with his wood and water nymphs and goats, 
May well exult in his supremacy ! 

Shrine Shame, enthrone Impurity, and Earth 
Will worship, with linked arms and voices blent. 


extensive observation and some experience have convinced me of its 


truth. 


None wed the muse in hope of Fortune’s hoard, 
Nor from her counsels wisdom’s guerdon gain ; 
The elysian nectar, from her goblet poured, - 

In manhood, maddens the despairing brain : 
Truth, in a better world, as heaven adored, 
Changeth to falsehood ; life is gloom and pain, 
And darkness settles on the gleaming air, 


The avalanche of fate—the glacier of despair. 


Not in the Edda of the Northmen’s creed, 

Nor in the Veda of the burning day, 

Nor fable, song, or science can I read 

Of the world’s glory waiting on the lay ; 

Lone thoughts and baffled hopes, the only meed 
Rendered to him whose mind, in every ray, 
Unfolds the radiance of its native sky, 


And breathes, in every breath, Divinity. 


For him no carrack dares the ocean’s storm, 

For him no vassals toil, no feast awaits ; 

A lone, thatch’d cottage hides his wasted form— 
No menial greets him at the rich man’s gates ; 
The silent sanctities of life, the warm 
Upgushings of a bosom, which nor fate’s, 

Nor man’s worst wreak can quell or quench, alone 


Remain to cheer him when all else is gone. 


With what strange onction I revert to this fragment of a love-song. 
Time and the world have dealt harshly with me since I wrote it. It 
seems that my fancy had been dwelling on some converse with the 
fair one, and that I had pronounced our union a hopeless yet harrow- 


ing desire of the innermost heart. I have altered much since then ! 
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No, sweet! in vain our bosoms yearn 
To meet and mingle here again, 
Love slumbers in oblivion’s urn, 
And passion only wakes to pain. 
Trust not the voice of thy wreck’d heart, 
Cling not to dreams of happier years, 
Hate in our youth bade hope depart— 

* No rainbow lights the bosom’s tears. 
Pale troubled waverer, o’er the flood 
Of feeling swept, in peace repose ! 
Doom came to us from kindred blood— 
And hopelessness whence hope arose ! 
Time ne’er can bring the bliss it brought, 
E’en Hope for us hath no to-morrow ; 
And we, mid burning throb and thought, 
Must drink at founts of silent sorrow ! 


I had been reading an illiberal and most unwise denunciation of the 
illfated Indians, by some ignorant, prejudiced and fanatic missioner, 
and my soul revolted at his barbarous injustice, while it lamented deep- 
ly the woes and wrongs of the tribes. I thought of the primeval— 
antediluvian worship, and it seemed to me, as I wrote, that God would 
not reject, at the great audit, those who adored him in the still sim- 
plicity of a grateful heart. 


Bring not, to mock these simple forest rites, 

(The wild upgushings of the free full heart,) 
Memories of old religious pomp, that wafts 

A kingdom’s incense from cathedral shrines, 

Worn by the worship of a thousand kings. 

The Red Man’s prayer is Nature’s—from the depth 
Of hoarest woods and face of loneliest sea 

It seeks ‘THE Sprrit’s audience and is heard. 


It is probable that I entertained the design of some magnificent in- 
tellectual achievement when I commenced the imperfect piece below ; 
but I cannot remember what was my conception, nor am I at all de- 
cided upon its designation. Perhaps, in imitation of Coleridge, it may 
be entitled ‘¢a psychological curiosity”’ or a psalter for a purist. But 
whatever it may be called, as it contains certain thoughts, images and 
lines—which is more than some productions of these days possess, it 
is published with the homely proverb, Non giudicar la nave, stando in 
terra. 


The awful voice of 'Time bade midnight pass, 
And, o’er the slumbering city, solitude 

Spread its still pinions. Sighing o’er the lore 
Of ancient sages, who, in pride of mind, 
Called glimpses revelations, and chained down 
Disciples to their systems, deeming men 
Vassals and worshippers—and the vain fame 
Of Poesy’s apostles, oft inspired 

As prophets though as martyrs sure to die— 
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I closed the antique volume, and reclined 
To respite the worn body, and revive 
Its clouded faculties for other toil. 


Like a lone pilgrim, famished, from his home 
And fatherland remote, the sleepless soul, 
Gliding from its unguarded dungeon, flew 

To drink the starlight, bathe in heavenly hues, 
Float on empyreal air that never comes 

Mid earth’s impurities, and hold discourse 
With heaven’s high ministers, where earth and sky 
Exalt and hallow one another’s charms. 

Up the blue vault it passed, o’er the green hills 
Shooting like the swift shadow of a star, 

Till mountains vanished and vast Ocean seemed 
No more than drops held in the hollow hand; 


_ And then the mellow and soft gleaming clouds 


Folded it gently in their blest embrace. 


The music of eternal hymns inspired 

The air, which sent rejoicing echoes back, 
While on its bosom I reposed and breathed 
Elysian incense: yet I was alone 

Amid the gleaming azure; no bright shape, 
Throned on some heavenly Orizaba, shone, 
And not a voice spake to my mounting thought. 
In still deep earnestness, I summoned up 

The histories of empires, the wild dreams 

Of men who by their guile or violence 
Overswept the minds of nations, crushing hearts 
That swayed not with their proud conspiracies ; 
And o’er the vanity, called knowledge here, 

I sighed, and o’er the guilt and folly wept, 
That scorned the glory of supremest Good! 


The following sonnet was addressed to a lady, whose husband, an 
officer of the United States navy, perished by the explosion of the 
magazine of the steamship Robert Fulton. 


VOL. I. 


Tears cannot quench that starlike floating eye, 
Nor wild bereavement desolate thy mind, 
Or to the pictured clouds and moaning wind, 
The awful rocks and woods and midnight sky, 
Thy voice, amid the spirit’s waste, had breathed 
Its music o’er the young and wedded dead, 
Who in the volcan flame and thunder fled 
With brow and heart by folds of lightning wreathed ! 
But thou hast wrapt the robe of patient woe 
Around thy bosom, and thy spirit’s throne, 
And dwelt in sanctity of faith alone 
Before Love’s shrine where incense-memories glow; 
Lighting thee, Lady, upward to the heaven 
In youth and glory to thy lost love given. 
NO. VI. 46 
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Every one, susceptible of the pleasures of intellect and poetry, must 
be conscious, as time elapses, cares accumulate and corrode, and the 
world wears and wastes his faculties, of a chilling and contemptuous 
indifference to those studies and pursuits from which he once derived 
ineffable delight. As virtuous enthusiasm decays and what the world 
calls philosophy—that is, selfishness and insensibility—supervenes, 
the sanguine, generous, devoted character disappears, and the mathe- 
matical calculator—the fractional algebraist—who admires and serves 
his own interest more than the chef-d’cuvres of art, the glories of 
creation or the decalogue of heaven—comes forth to claim the com- 
mendations of practical alchymists and establish a prudential reputation 
by the magic of logarithms. 


Far from the beauty of my younger dreams, 
Far from the splendour of my earlier mind, 
The twilight glory of elysian streams, 

The soul of verdure and the voice of wind, 

‘I, in my latter days, have cast behind 

The exultant spirit of my being—thrown 

On the cold world the heart and soul refined, 
And, earthlike, to earth’s duties darkly grown 
Till apathy usurps where feeling reigned alone. 


Men wrong—that may be borne—but they debase— 
Torture—that’s nought—-but they breathe o’er our hearts 
Poison and pestilence life cannot erase, 

The purple plague of guilt that ne’er departs! 

Quick thought, a spectre, from the ruin starts 

Of intellect o’erpast to light despair ; 

Joy roams, sometimes, through evil’s crowded marts, 
But the magnificence of earth, sea, air 

Illumes no more the soul whose throne is held by care. 


My inquest has resulted in the resuscitation of a little poem, written, 
it appears by the date, ten years ago, which manifested all the wild- 
ness, incoherence and incomprehensibility of the usual productions of 
eighteen. It is well I had sense enough not to publish it as it stood— 
for the world would have taken it for a proclamation of madness, or a 
system of Kantean philosophy in rhyme. I have eliminated some 
passages, however, as specimens of adolescent imagination, and here 
present them for the consolation of every unhappy vates, who aspires 
in his teens to the knowledge and use of his faculties, and the applause 
of a world too wise to attempt the conversion of the opinionated scio- 
list and fancy-ridden bard. 


Days of the Earth! ye come and go, 
With many a bitter sigh and throe, 

And many a tale of memory wild, 

(By passion bred, of woe the child), 

As o’er the scenes of love she glances 
An eye, whose brilliant beams are lances, 
That pierce to the bdsom’s deepest core, 
And tell of joys that can be no more ; 
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Like the sansar-gale, whose chilling breath 
Fans vainly the heart that burns to death. 
And fancy plumes her emerald wings, 

As memory over her eyebeam flings 

The spheral light of the days, that flee 
O’er the midnight brow of eternity ! 

And away she soars to the Eden bowers, 
Where innocent beauty charms the hours 
With the notes of pleasure known to me 
When Hope was the bride of Futurity, 

But which sink on my panting bosom now, 
Like winds that over the Upas blow, 

And revoke the buried loves of life, 

When feeling with thrills of bliss was rife. 


Days of the Past! O sad review ! 
Ye come with your pinions steeped in dew, 

In the bitter tears that misery shed 

O’er the shroud and bier of the slumbering dead. 

Ah! o’er the wild waves of life’s billowy sea, 

Whose billows bring nothing but sorrow to me, 

Hope’s sailorless bark through the black surge is driven, 
Lit alone by the wild flashing lightnings of heaven. 


The subsequent reply to something I either never composed or have 
forgotten, was probably from a supposititious magician, kobald, gnome, 
fetish, manitou or Mephistopheles, whose journeyings and moralities 
I had undertaken to portray. ‘The invisible ubiquity of magi and 
demons (it is a pity that some earthly slanderous demoniacs possessed 
not the faculty) is a very convenient property for the use of the dis- 
cursive poet. One may utter strange things characteristically. 


Ay, I have wandered far; the height and depth 

Of pyramid and monument—the wilds 

Of forest, desert, ocean, and the vast 

Creations of the universe have been 

Familiar as are vespers to the monk. 

Histories of giant nations—legends wild 

Of triumph and of trembling, written ere 

The flood roll’d o’er the quench’d and quivering world, 

Ere greatness was judged guilt and thought proclaimed 
. The fount and gulf of darkness and despair— 

In Egypt’s awful temples, many a night, 

My soul hath read with solemn ecstasy. 

And tlius from shattered ruins—palaces 

Without inhabitant, and tombs so old 

The very royal dust within their vaults 

Had perished, I have grasped and borne away 

Treasures unprized by all who prize earth’s gold. 

Where the Chaldean prophet read the stars, 

And wielded, at his will, their destinies ; 
Where the enchantress stood aghast before 
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The shadowy seer her spells had summoned up; 
Where in the shadow of the Lama’s name, 
Ambitious spirits govern orient lands ; 

Where the black giant car of Jaggernaut 
Crushed living hearts in hideous sacrifice ; 
Where the bold chief of Islam made his mind 
God’s oracle to fierce and lawless men; 

And where the lake and mount of Palestine 
Glow with the glory of the Godhead born ; 

Oft, in my night dreams, I have trod alone, 
Heard the old echoes in the Delphian cave, 

And seen, through thunder clouds, what yet must be 
Brooding in ages, midnight over all ! 


My temperament is atmospherical; and storms, with all their sub- 
limities, are not particular favourites of mine—least of all, the misty 
and mystifying weepers. In the midst of such an azure-demon, or 
rather black-fiend day as we sometimes borrow from a London No- 
vember, I vented my spleen thus, 


Blow, chill and drizzle, O wind, frost and rain, 
Till each racked fibre in my frame is stiff, 

And every nerve, bone, muscle bound with pain, 
Immovable as a starved Laplander’s skiff! 


And while in this humour, some tedious proser beginning to talk 
about getting reputation, as he called it, by some ode to a butterfly or 
essay on a peapod, I informed him how he might acquire it quickly. 


Be a helot to Guilt for the service of knaves, 

Wash thy visage in sunbeams, steep thy spirit in gall; 
Dig a highway of gain through your forefathers’ graves, 
And embrace every passion that was born of the Fall. 
Be a hermit in hoarding, a miser in good, 

Indict the stark wretch that solicits an alms, 

Give to fashion its pageants, to folly its food, 

And bribe a famed Charity to hush thy alarms. 

Be a Moloch and martyr to Earth and to Time, 

Give thy gold to rich beggars and thy name is sublime! 


There is little doubt that I had been thinking mournfully of my infi- 
del friend, to whom I have alluded, when I wrote the following lines ; 
I do not remember whether he ever saw them, but, if he lives, they may 
yet be read and all our conversations remembered. 


Never, if never shall the thought return 

That through the abyss of heaven 

Wont with the radiance of the spheres to burn, 
Why was our being given? 

If element with element must blend 

And leave behind no light ? 

Why should the daybeam break if ’tis to end 
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In still, cold, endless night? 
I pour the passion of my spirit forth 

On ashes that will wake no more: 

On dust that breathed and blessed the beaming earth 
While Death was at its core ? 

The music and the fragrance and the bliss 

Of bird, flower, plant and man—. 

What can their charms avail if death’s ice kiss 
Breathes an unending ban ? 














Must darkness round the deathbed close ? 

And all the hopes and all the fears, 

The raptures born of earth’s wild woes, 

The rainbow gleams that follow tears, 

Forever vanish—quenched—decayed ! A 
The worship with the temple end, ¥ 
And intellect like vapour fade, ‘ 
And with the grave’s dust only blend? 












That voice must cease, that eye grow dim, 
That godlike brow in dust decay, 

That mind in death’s vague horrors swim, 
And swirl along the gulf away— 

Away where voiceless mystery dwells, 
Where myriad dead from myriad orbs— 
Earth, time, hope, faith, o’er—throngs and swells, i 
And the great Fount of Thought life’s brief dark streams absorbs. 















Here I conclude my excerpts from the old manuscripts strewn around 
me; if they gratify or amuse, I may again recur to them—if not, to 
each predestined capulet of them all I say, requiescat in pace, pabulum 
Acherontis ! F. 
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Ix Vasari trava il disegno di Raffaello men eccelente di quello di Michel Angelo. 
Dunque Vasari non sapeva vedere, forse per trasporte pel suo Michel Angelo e per 
la sua patria. Patriotismo e amore mal inteso, lodare sul falso ! cosi si perpetuano 
gli errori in una nazione: 2 anzi patriotismo, amicizia, carita zilevare i diffetti per 
emendarli e per introdurre il lodevole. 







Minizia DELLA Pirtora. 










Much interest has ‘been excited, of late, with respect to Fresco, in 
consequence of the admirable picture by Mr N. Monachesi, a Ro- 
man artist of considerable merit, in St John’s Church in this city. 
You will indulge me if I expatiate on a mode of painting so novel in 
this country. , . 

It would be, perhaps, more proper to premise some details concern- 
ing the origin and progress of Fresco. Its origin is concealed in the 
obscurity of antiquity. It matters not who was its discoverer, or if the 
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hieroglyphics, which are yet found in the sarcophagi and tombs of the 
ancient Egyptians, are in Fresco, or in mere fempera colour. 

The Abbé Barthelemy in his Anacharsis, says, with respect to this 
subject, ‘* Pour concilier ces diverses prétentions, il faut distinguer deux 
sortes de peintures ; celle qui se coutentait de rehausser un dessein par 
des couleurs employées entiéres et sans ruption; et celle qui, aprés de 
longe efforts, est parvenue a rendre fidelement la nature.” 

‘Les Egyptiens ont decouvert la premiére. On voit en effect, dans 
la Thebaide, des couleurs trés vives et trés ancienncement appliquées 
sur le pourtour des grottes qui servevient peut-étre de tombeaux, sur 
les plafonds des temples, sur des hieroglyphes et sur les figures d’ani- 
meaux. Ces couleurs, quelquefois enrichies de feuilles d’or attachées 
par un mordant, prouvent clairement qu’en Egypte l’art de peindre ne 
fut, pour ainsi dire, que l’art d’enluminer.”’ 

However, painting in Fresco is very ancient, having been practised 
in the earliest ages of Greece and Rome. So much for its origin. Its 
progress is united with that of the fine arts generally, and has, at all 

times, been employed as the most bold and permanent style of painting ; 
for the Frescoes found in Herculaneum, which were executed many cen- 
turies ago, are as fresh and beautiful as if they were finished yesterday. 
Those painted in the Campo Santo of Pisa, which I examined in 1814, 
were considerably injured by the sudden transitions and humidity of 
the atmosphere; but I very wei! remember that large fractions of the 
pictures were, sume completely aud others partially, defaced. 

Before the discovery of oil painting, (which occurred in 1410, and 
was first introduced by John Van Eyck) Fresco was the almost exclu- 
sive mode of painting. ‘The earths were naturclly resorted to by the 
artists, and were the colours that nature manufactured for them ; indeed, 
they are the only kind that can be used, since those which have been 
introduced more recently, and which are extracted from minerals, are 
changed by the alkaline or caustic qualities of the lime, with which the 
colours are sometimes mixed or by the lime entering into the composi- 
tion of the mortar on which the artist paints while yet fresh or green, 
and thus become black or spotted. In using oil as the vehicle of colours, 
the artist is not liable to any of these inconveniences, and hence his 
range of colours, their quality, beauty and brilliancy is far greater. In 
this respect, he who paints in oil, has an obvious advantage over him 
who paints in Fresco. 

Fresco painting is especially well calculated for large apartments, to 
ornament temples, churches or any public edifice of magnitude. The 
interior of our Bank of the United States would be a fine ground on 
which to work some of the finest pieces in this style. The dome of 
the central building of the capitol at Washington, instead of being cut 
up as it is into pigeonholes and gingerbread work, had it been left a 
perfect smooth surface, and a series of Fresco paintings depicted on it, 
illustrating the most remarkable events of our early history, would have 
been a work worthy of a great nation. It is not yet too late. 

But, after this digression, let us return to the early state of this art, 
and cursorily mention some of the more remarkable productions of the 
greatest masters in Italy ; for out of it the essays in this kind of art are 
both very few and very inferior. The principal works that have been 
executed in Fresco are the historical pictures which adorn the walls 
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and ceilings of the chapel of Sixtus V. at Rome, by Michel Angiolo 
Buonarotti, in which his powerful imagination and great academical 
knowledge astonish every beholder. The subject was furnished to him 
by the perusal of Dante’s Inferno. Then comes next in estimation the 
Camere of the Vatican, known by the appellation of le stanze di Raf- 
faello, the subjects of which consist principally of religious histories, 
interspersed with episodes and ornaments drawn from his inexhaustible 
fancy and good taste. The Duomo of St Giovanni, Parma, painted 
by Correggio, is an object of great curiosity to travellers and an inter- 
esting study to artists. The Descent from the Cross by D. Ricciarelli 
in the church of Trinita da Monte is also worthy of an honourable re- 
cord, 

Vasari, the biographer of Italian painters, and an able painter him- 
self, says, ‘‘ Many of our painters excel in oil and water colours, and 
yet fail in Fresco; because of all kinds of painting, this requires the 
greatest strength of genius to execute; great resolution and great know- 
ledge to give every stroke its just character, and to employ them with 
expression and propriety.” At the time of Vasari, there were few 
fresco painters, and there have been fewer since; in our days they are 
rari aves in gurgite vasto. I am informed that the Frescoes painted in 
France, are but indifferent. Byron remarks, in speaking of the works 
of Buonarotti, “‘ The very voice of his prophets seemed to escape from 
his enchanting Frescoes.” 

As to the Frescoes of Raffaello, they possess all the grace, ele- 
gance, correctness and beauty of his magic pencil. Angiolo, on the 
contrary, is distinguished from his rival by amazing sublimity of in- 
vention, and grandeur of design. He is the Dante of painters, and Raf- 
faello the ‘Tasso. 

Before leaving Italy, I must again make some passing remarks on 
Raffaello and others. As I have said, he has composed all the Camere 
in the Vatican, but he has only painted, himself, La Scuola d’Atene, 
the dispute of the holy Sacrament, Justice, St Peter in prison, and the 
Conflagration of Borgo, of which last, however, Julio Romano painted 
some parts. But the infinite number of works, executed in these Ca- 
mere, were all composed and drawn by Raffaello, though principally 
executed by his favourite pupil, Julio Romano. 

There are two rooms painted by Raffaello, and generally known un- 
der the name of Furnesina, in a palace in Rome, the architecture of 
which is by Raffaello also. The principal picture in the middle repre- 
sents the assemblage of the Gods, and nothing can be more beautiful: 
it is perfect in all its parts. Here, also, is his famous Galatea, so re- 
markable for its grace. In fact, grace was then the idol of Raffaello. 
It was at this time, while engaged in painting these rooms, that 
Buonarotti, excited by curiosity, went, disguised, to see what Raf- 
faello was doing ; and, struck by the rather meagre style of the Apelles, 
he drew with charcoal, on the very spot where the artist was working, 
a head in Buonarotti’s grandest style; wishing to indicate to him that 
his mode was not sufliciently broad and bold. Raffaello, who was no 
inferior man, seeing this, took the hint; and immediately saw that no- 
body but Buonarotti could have drawn that head. The gigantic head 
still remains to this day unfinished as it was left. by Buonarotti ; and 
thus he handsomely acknowledged the superior talent of his rival. 
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Indeed, in this style, it is indispensably necessary to draw fine forms, 
but they must be boldly expressed; the character well delineated, the 
attitudes in motion or living, the tone of the colouring brilliant, and the 
execution vivid and daring. The artist must be imbued with his sub- 
ject, and everything must be previously fixed before he attempts to 
paint; for, once begun, there is no possibility of altering or amending 
a mistake ; and, unless his execution is rapid and decisive, and the ar- 
tist is well acquainted with the qualities and powers of his colours, he 
will be sure to fail in the attempt. Canova properly says that painters, 
as well as sculptors, must be very circumspect, lest they may deviate 
from the right road, because the arts they follow depend more upon 
genius and taste, than upon precise rules, as is the case in architecture. 

I cannot pass unnoticed Le Loggi of Raffaello, also in the Vatican 
palace. These are adorned with a series of Fresco paintings, the sub- 
jects of which are all taken from sacred history. They begin with the 
creation of the world and end at the momentous epoch of the birth of 
Christ. These are not, however, the only subjects painted in these 
Log gi, or galleries ; they are so numerous, that the single enumeration 
of them would extend beyond the limits of this article. 

There is, moreover, worthy of commemoration, the Aurora of Gui- 
do, in Fresco, in the Palace Rospiglioso, in Rome. Its principal mer- 
its are the fine composition and the general tone of the colouring. 

Domenichino has painted, in St Andrea della valle, the four Evan- 
gelists, which are considered the finest things he ever produced. They 
are beautiful for their colouring; there are parts that Tiziano never 
surpassed in oil colour, and sublime for their composition and academi- 
cal knowledge. 

The Aurora of Guercino, painted in Fresco in the villa Ludovisi, is 
a masterpiece of the art; beautiful for its effect, and the extremely vig- 
orous tone of the colouring. 

There are some Fresco works in the church of St Gregorio, pro- 
duced by Domenichino and Guido, both pupils of Caracci, painted under 
the influence of emulation, which are considered, by all, the produc- 
tion of artists of superior talent. These pictures represent the Mar- 
tyrdom of Saints. Guido, who had a vast practice in the arts, painted 
his in about twenty days; but Domenichino, in about eight months. 
When Caracci, their master, saw these two beautiful paintings, he ex- 
claimed that Guido was the master, and Domenichino the pupil; but 
that the scholar was more learned than the master. 

I might easily prolong these remarks, but fear to become tedious. 
Let these few passing observations suffice for the present to show the 
infinite number of masterpieces executed in Fresco in Italy. 

From Italy, I must make a sudden transition to this country, and ask 
what has yet been done in this style here? To my knowledge there is 
only one painting of the kind in the United States, and that is the one 
executed by Mr Monachesi in St John’s Church in Philadelphia. 

I do not aspire, in the following paragraphs, to become the histo- 
rian of the Fine Arts in North America; the time for the execution of 
such a work has not arrived, and it cannot be composed until more 
materials shall be furnished by artists to enable a writer to record the 
various epochs and achievements. We are yet too young for such 
a history. Our ambition, at present, is confined to a faithful descrip- 
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tion of the difficulties the artist had to encounter in producing the 
present work, and ‘of his method in executing this painting. 
These observations may be said to have been written at the very time 
the artist was perfecting the various parts of his laborious composition. 
They may be useful hereafter for the historian of the Fine Arts in 
America, to fix the period at which Fresco was first introduced into 
these United States ; for we believe that this painting is the first of the 
kind ever finished or even designed in this country. 

The subject of the picture of Mr Monachesi is taken from the four 
first verses of the eighth chapter of the Revelations. The subject is novel 
and I believe was never treated before. It is with propriety called The 
Opening of the Seventh Seal. 

‘¢1, And when he had opened the seventh seal, there was silence in 
heaven about the space of half an hour. 

‘*2, And I saw the seven angels which stood before God; and to 
them were given seven trumpets. 

‘“*3. And another angel came, and stood before the altar, having a 
golden censer; and there was given to him much incense, that he should 
offer of the prayers of all saints upon the golden altar, which is before 
the throne of God. 

‘¢4, And the smoke of the incense of the prayers of the saints as- 
cended up before God, from the hand of the angel.’ 

This subject is grand, sublime, full of fervour, veneration and re- 
ligion—in a word, it is perfectly Dantesque or Miltonian, and the artist 
has treated it accordingly. ‘The dimensions of the painting are twelve 
feet by ten and a half. It is placed on the wall immediately behind 
the altar. . 

Mr Monachesi has been more than two months preparing his car- 
toon, and studying every part from the most perfect models that could 
be procured, a thing, by the by, very difficult to obtain, in consequence 
of the want of a proper school of drawing, in which models of this 
kind can be had, as is the case in every city where the Fine Arts are 
cultivated. It is a branch of industry as yet unknown in our country, 
and without it there can never exist a frue artist. Raffaello, Mi- 
chel Angiolo, West, etc. would never have attained the same height of 
eminence without the assistance of living models. 

In the production of this painting the artist has not been encouraged 
by the patronage of tlie great, nor allured to its performance by the 
munificence that wealth can bestow, or princely fortunes dispense. 
He had none of these inducements to cheer -his tedious hours, warm 
his imagination, or excite his utmost efforts in the prosecution of this 
arduous undertaking. He could.only boast of the pure and animating 
voice of friendship. ; P 

I shall quote on this occasion the criticism that I published with re- 
spect to this picture on a former occasion, because I could not express 
myself more appropriately than I did then. 

The advantages of Fresco are many, though its disadvantages to the 
artist are still greater if he be not very expeditious in the execution of 
whatever he begins ; because every part of the painting must be finish- 
ed the same day it is begun, while the wall in plaster, on which the 
subject is painted, is yet wet, never to be afterwards retouched when 
dry ; and the artist must foresee its effect after it shall be finished and 
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dry, so as to harmonize with what precedes, and in his mind’s eye see 
the effect it will have with what remains yet to be done. It may well 
be supposed that the difficulties in the execution of such a work are 
immense, and the means very limited, because there is no possibility 
of retouching or correcting any part after it is perfectly dry ; unless the 
artist is very much accustomed to this style of painting, he is sure to 
‘fail much more easily than in any other. Hence Michel Angiolo Buo- 
narotti used to say, that to paint in od/ is of a woman, but to paint in 
Fresco of a consummate artist. 

It allows, however, all the time that the painter can desire, to give 
to it nearly as much finish and beauty of colouring as he can in oil, 
without that unpleasant gloss that distracts the eye of the spectator. He 
can, moreover, impart to his work great richness of colouring without 
fearing its perishableness as in oil. 

We think that the conception of the passage of Revelations, from 
which the subject has been taken by the artist, is perfect. We cannot 
conceive it otherwise, and the most prolific imagination cannot add to 
this representation. ‘The drawing—a part in which Mr Monachesi 
particularly excels—is of the greatest purity and correctness ; but bold 
without being harsh in its outlines. This production belongs to the 
school of the best days of Michel Angiolo and Raffaelle. It unites the 
boldness of the former with the sweet correctness of the latter. 

But what especially strikes us as being most remarkable, is the sen- 
timent, the soul, which pervades the picture. It is the true reverence, 
veneration, fervour, humility and contrition that the nine angels so ad- 
mirably express, and with which the spectator cannot resist being in- 
spired, when he himself is kneeling in all humility in the house of the 
Lord. And then these various shades of angelic love are so well ex- 
pressed, so chastely blended, in some, in their attitude ; while in others, 
their sweet and angelic countenances depict the beatified beholders of 
the Most High. What a glorious sight' Still all this is produced with 
mortal and earthly materials, with the aid of a powerful and fervid im- 
agination, presenting to the material eye what the mind’s eye alone can 
perceive and grasp. How much more glorious and resplendent with 
love and happiness must be the inimitable effulgency of glory which 
encircles the Most High like a crown! The mind may dwell on these 
subjects with delight, and approach them by a faint conception ; but no 
mortal thing can becomingly represent them. Hence the artist has left, 
with great propriety, in this part of the subject, to the mind of the 
spectator, the free scope to conceive Him whom we ought to revere 
and never delineate. 

What we also admire in the masterly execution of this painting is 
the equal distribution of the light to each angel, rendering them equal- 
ly visible, which imparts to the spectator the idea of equal power, glory, 
and happiness. This, however, is only done as far as the aérial per- 
spective would permit, which, to us, gives to the picture a vast merit 
and a most completely poetical conception, that either Dante or Milton 
might have acknowledged as belonging to one of their peers. 

Although we have already gone beyond the ordinary limits of an ar- 
ticle of this kind, we hope you will indalge us, for the benefit of artists, 
to transcribe the following excellent passage from the Italian of Milizia 
on Architecture : 
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“If artists were obliged to give rational descriptions of their works, 
they either would make rational works or they would do neither. At 
Thebes, whoever painted a bad picture was punished. ‘Those stupid 
Thebans must have known very well how to see, nor would they have 
rewarded an architect who would have constructed a bad and foolish 
building, which would have dishonoured the nation for ever. We, also, 
will learn how to see, and then shall enjoy ; we shall enjoy more than 
some can even imagine, since the Fine Arts—well understood, well 
regulated, and well directed—have a great influence on the wellbeing 
of society, all depending upon the same principle, a well cultivated 
reason. It makes a good government, it illuminates with profound 
science, it instructs and delights with the Fine Arts, and produces 
public and private felicity.” : 

To corroborate my opinion on the subject of the arts, I shall here 
cite a letter of Mr Thomas Sully to Dr Togno, the friend of the artist, 
the suggester of this picture, the person who obtained the voluntary 
contributions, and he who encouraged the drooping spirits of the artist. 
This letter reflects as much credit on the good heart of the writer, as it 
confers honour on the talents of the artist who is the subject of the re- 
marks. We may well be proud of having amongst us artists who have 
the ingenuity and the ingenuousness to appreciate the merit of others, 
and the good feeling to express their opinion boldly in approbation of 
a meritorious and talented stranger. 


Philadelphia, November 26th, 1832. 
Dr Toeno, 

Dear Sir,—I have looked at the altar piece painted by Signor Mona- 
chesi executed in Fresco on the wall of St John’s Church, and have 
much pleasure in assuring you that it has quite equalled my expecta- 
tions of the ability of that accomplished artist. 

The nature of Kresco Painting limits the artist to great simplicity of 
means in the execution of his work ; while it allows the power of ele- 
vated composition, correct drawing and expression, it denies the opera- 
tion of elaborate colouring and finish ; but in these respects Mr Mona- 
chesi has succeeded in giving to the work a purity of colour and 
warmth of tone. ; 

I hope and trust that your amiable countryman may meet with the 
encouragement which his talents so well deserve. ' 

With much esteem, your friend and obedient servant, 
Txo. Sutty. 


Chiunque accoglie in sen germe d’onore, 
E un animo gentil raccoglie in petto, 
Con dispregio non guarda e con rancore 
Il merto altrui; modi virtu all’aspetto 
S’empie di generoso emulo ardore. 
Sia stranier, sia nemico, oguor rispetto 
. Aver di quei che di rispecto é degno, 
Egli é di nobil almo il pit bel segno.—Cast. 


Trusting that these remarks may attract the public attention and pa- 


tronage towards a virtuous man and an artist of genius, I —— &e. 
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GRAVE WATCHING. 


Bring flowers and strew them here, 
The loveliest of the year, 
Wither’d, yet fragrant as her virgin 
fame, 
Who slumbers in this sunny spot, 
Yet to Love’s voice awaketh not, 
Nor hears in dreams her lover sigh her 
name. 


Where woods o’er waters wave 
She hath her early grave, 
And summer breathes lone music o’er 
the scene ; 
It is a green and bloomy place, 
And smiling like her living face, 
Whom memory weeps o’er, sighing 
“ She hath been !” 


Here sacred silence lies 
With dreamy heart-filled eyes, 


Shedding its spirit o’er the wanderer’s | 


heart, 
Beside the mound of dust, 
Where, throned, sit hope and trust, 
Serenely watching awful death depart. 


In sooth, ’twere bliss to rest 
On nature’s rosy breast, 
’Mid all this sweetness, quiet, faith, and 
love, 
While heaven’s soft airs flit round 
The still and hallowed ground, 
And the blue skies lift the pure soul 
above. 


Albeit, I can but grieve 
That thou, pale girl! didst leave 
Thy lover lone in such a world as this, 
Yet tender is my heart’s regret 
As the last beam of suns that set 
To rise again, like thee, my love! in 
bliss. 


Then let me linger here, 
Where none of earth appear, 

Save gentle spirits, kindred of the skies, 
And muse beside the gushing spring, 
Where wild birds carol on the wing, 

And live as thou didst, love! on har- 

monies. 


O’er this green bank of flowers 
Hover the dew-eyed hours, 
Blending the incense breath of earth 
and heaven, 
As thou didst hallow time 
By thoughts and deeds sublime, 
And seal eternal bliss by wrongs for- 
given. 


Inspire me with thy soul, 
And, while the seasons roll, 
No evil passion shall corrode my spirit! 
I can forgive my fiercest foes, 
And think not o’er inflicted woes, 
While I thy gentle soul, lost love! in- 
herit. 


What holy joy attends 
Such commerce with lost friends, 
Lost to our eyes but living in our 
minds! 
Their memories breathe elysian bliss 
Around e’en such a world as this, 
Like Yemen’s odours borne on genial 
winds. 


“- 
Bring flowers and strew them here, 
The loveliest of the year, 
And I will watch their spirits as they 
part ; 

For ina place so green and still, 
’*Mid wood and water, vale and hill, 
My lost love dwells for ever in my heart! 

F. 





THE MIDNIGHT PRAYER: 


HYMN OF THE EARLY CHRISTIANS DURING PAGAN PERSECUTION. 


From the wild cavern’s still r- r 
From cliffs that bend oe: . 
' flame, 
Our spirits soar beyond the bound 
Of being to Tuy hallowed name. 
In gloom and peril, Gop! thou art 
Our hope amid the lion’s lair, 
And from the desolated heart, 
Redeemer! hear our midnight prayer! 


The lustres of our lives are few, 
On darkened earth, our bliss still less, 
Yet daybeam fragrance, evelight dew 


Hear our heart-hymns in lone distress; 
By no green banks, as prayed our sires, 
Our thoughts win heaven to Time’s 
despair, 
But we are heard by seraph choirs— 
Hear thou, O Christ! our midnight 
prayer ! 


No magian charms or mystic dreams, 
Or Delian voices, uttering doubt, 
By fountains dim and shadowy streams, 
The fear, the awe of doom breathe 
out ; 
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By shrines, red bolts have sanctified, 
While dragons haunted meteor air, 

We worship not as shadows glide— 
Redeemer ! hear our midnight prayer! 


The breathing earth, the gleaming 
heaven, 
The song of sea, mount, vale, and 
stream, 
While dimness waves o’er holy even, 
Blend our glad souls with beauty’s 
beam ; 
But darkness, danger, torrents raise 
Our hope to Tarr, Death-victor! 
where 
In virgin light fly tearless days— 
Redeemer ! hear our midnight prayer! 


The bard bereaved from Orcus’ gloom, 
Through Hades, led his love to light, 
And thine adorers from thy tomb 
Drink glory in their being’s night ; 
More blest to need, as thou didst, Lord! 
Than be the Phrygian monarch’s heir, 
Wanting the rapture of thy word— 
Redeemer ! hear our midnight prayer! 


Judea’s incense-hill are dim 
And silent, where the song went up ; 


Hushed holy harp and temple hymn— 
The slayer drinks the spoiler’s cup ! 
Earth o’er the sophist’s vision sighs, 
O’er deeds, king, priest, and people 
dare, 
And wilt thou not from pitying skies, 
Redeemer ! hear our midnight prayer! 


Loosed from dark homage unto Fear, 
Imaged in lar and teraphim, 
And Delphian voice and Ebal seer, 
Tuy bright revealments round us 
swim, 
Pouring upon the path we tread, 
Though perill’d, lone, and rough and 
bare, 
Light that inspires the martyred dead! 
Redeemer ! hear our midnight prayer! 


In sleep and vigil, guard and guide, 
In secret quest of earthly food, 
From outward foes and inward pride, 
And the fiend’s wiles in solitude! 
O’er idol rites Tuy radiance pour, 
Till, like the myriad worlds of air, 
The Universe, as one, adore! 
Redeemer ! hear our midnight prayer! 
F. 





THE ITALIAN OPERA. 
Dandini. Mi la godo, mi la godo in verita. Ha! ha! ha! 


Ler your correspondent B., Mr Editor, first of all, sing the above passage, (if 
he can, which I do not know, but simply assume as a necessary knowledge) I say, 
let him sing it in a right good tone, timbre, zest, and humour for my sake, for I 
think him a right good honest man ; but rather too easily put out of temper. Had 
he been born in the sunny south, he would not be half so bad. Anger, abusive 
language, for shame! I wish no better fun; it enforces no argument, I am very 
sure. But, aux faits avocat! 4 propos of avocals, your most learned correspondent, 
B., (I say learned, because one good turn deserves another,) has done me the 
honour to consider me a champion, indeed more, and [ am quite proud of it; he 
considers me a very Don Quixote of music, and he modestly, as a necessary alter- 
native, places himself in lieu of one of those airbuilt chateaux, called in plain 
English, (for I am fond of English, notwithstanding Mr B.’s insinuation) windmills, 
against which our noble, humorous and brave knight so fiercely fought. Let Mr 
B. sing the following lines, and take care to pronounce well the Italian words, for 
I know how to pronounce them. 


Bravo, bravo, il nostro Quixote ; 
Viva, viva, il gran Mustafa ; 
Che le tigre cangia in agnelle, 
Viva, viva, il gran Mustafa. 

Mi la godo, mi in verita. 

I will not pretend to say, nor does the history of our noble knight state, whether 
the windmills he fought were full or empty ; but that matters not for our purpose ; 
so; full or empty, with cruscant materials within their walls, or only sparingly sup- 
plied with mere bran, or son, (which in French means the same thing, or, by pun- 
ning, may mean sound that is full of sound,) still they were windmills, and who 
says windmills, in the language of our noble knight, says bubbles, or things full of 
emptiness. 
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But to be serious, has our correspondent, B., controverted any one of the posi- 
tions Ihave taken? I believe not. In recompense, however, he returns to his 
former assertions that Handel belongs to the soidisant English school, without ad- 
ducing the smallest reason, except his own dictum; which is of great authority of 
course ; but he now adds (and that, I suppose, by way of novelty, and gives it to 
the world as a late discovery of his own,) that Mozart and Haydn are also of that 
school, and constitute an integral part of the same, 

Sing, Mi la godo, mi la godo in verita. 

And Mr B. comes to this conclusion, forsooth, because they set some English 
words to music. 

Ilike to quote myself, that is, Don Quixote, on this “ superfine” occasion, ad- 
dressing Sancho: “En fin, dixo Don Quixote, th eres, Sancho, el mayor gloton del 
mundo, y el mayor ignorante de la tierra, pues no te persuades que este Correo es 
encantato, y este Tosilos contrahecho.” - 

If this be the mode of reasoning of your correspondent, B., then let me reason 
for a moment in the same bright way, or 4 l’absurde, as my professor of mathe- 
matics used to say. So, Gluck, although a German and belonging to the German 
school, belongs on the contrary to the French, because he has set several French 
operas to music, and whoever says the contrary is a consummate fool. Cherubini, 
for setting to music L’hotelleria Portuguese, Les deux journées, &c. and Rossini, 
especially for having composed the music of William Tell with French words, be- 
long to the same school. Spontini for having set the immortal vestale with French 
words to music, and for which Napoleon decorated him with the légion of honour, 
Julie ou le Pot de fleur, and Fernand Cortez, etc. belongs, most unquestionably, 
also to the French school. The divine Mozart, for having set Don Giovanni and 
the Mariagio di Figaro, both written in Italian expressly for him by my venerable 
friend, Il Signor L. Daponte, belongs, of course, to the Italian school; and the 
Germans are idiots to suppose the thing to be otherwise. By the by, to judge by 
a strong expression of your correspondent, B., which God forbid I should repeat, 
the Germans are no favourites of his. But more anon, on this topic. Meyerbeer, 
for having set I Craciati in Egitto to music, although a German to all intents and 
purposes, belongs to the Italian school. Beethoven, who is more of the German 
school than any German, because he set to music several pieces with Italian 
words, is no longer of that school, but belongs to the Italian. What a glorious 
pot-pourri Mr B. would make of the musical world ; it would be like the English 
Cinderella, a grand pot-pourri, belonging to everybody and at the same time to no- 
body. J really believe Mr B. loves pot-pourris ; indeed it would gratify me exceed- 
ingly to know, I do not rightly conjecture. Although J lay no claim to superna- 
tural powers of foresight, however at home, (J must say it for myself, since nobody 
would say it for me,) they assert, that I can see as deeply into a millstone as any 
one else ; and, as on this occasion, Mr B. has placed himself in a whirligig abode, 
I, perhaps, can also see through him by immediate intuition. 

Now, Mr Editor, seriously speaking, has Mr B. answered any one of my ques- 
tions, which were put to him with all due deference as to his learning in musical 
matters? I believe, not one. Had he condescended to do so, he might have enlight- 
ened me, and perhaps some of your readers. But these learned men are some- 
times very whimsical personages ; they will not let out their learning. That was, 
you know, exactly the way with Dr Johnson, the Colossus of English literature, 
whenever he was called upon to let loose the sluices of his vast reservoir of learn- 
ing. I wish you to use your influence in the case, and entreat Mr B. to unbar the 
celestial gates of his ethereal musical erudition. I know that it was in vain to beg 
with stubborn Johnson, not because he had not the materials within him, but be- 
cause John Bull is sometimes a restive animal. I will not pretend to explain, on 
this occasion, why Mr B. has not condescended to be amiable and complaisant, on 
the most heart-winning and ethereal of subjects ; 1 guess, however, indeed in jus- 
tice 1 must say it for him, that he is so desirous that we should imitate the English 
in everything, that unconsciously, perhaps, in this case, he mimicks our celebrated 
Doctor, who was certainly the best of men, but rather singular. 

Les femmes l’ont pris fort souvent 
Pour un ignorant agréable, 
Les gens en vs pour un savant 
Et le Dieu joufflu de la table 
Pour un connaisseur trés gourmand. 
Voltaire au President Hénault. 
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But what is most singular is that the very cornerstone of his favourite school, 
Handel, according to Mr B.’s mode of reasoning, does not belong to the English 
school of music, but rather to the Italian; for he set to music the opera called 
Rodrigo, which was written for him in Italian while he was in Italy, which first 
proclaimed his talents, and which was composed and represented for the first time 
at Florence in 1708, long before he went to England. Hence, he went to Venice, 
where his opera of Agrippina was represented for twentyseven successive nights. 
He then left Italy and returned to Hanover, when its Prince made him his maestro 
di capella in consequence of the honours he had received in Italy, from a nation 
more than any other fully able to discriminate this kind of talent especially. After 
a short residence, he went to England. In London, he composed his opera of 
Renaud in fifteen days. He again travelled on the continent, and at last returned 
to London, soon after George the First had ascended the throne. ‘The honours, 
which had been bestowed on him by the Elector, before his accession to sovereignty 
in England, so attached him to his person, as to induce him to fix himself in Eng- 
land, where his former patron now resided, bound as he was to him by the strongest 
ties of gratitude. He here laboured for the theatre, notwithstanding the infinite 
number of vexations he had to suffer from the managers ; for Handel’s genius, like 
that of many great men, was not valued during his life in England, but only after 
his demise. In 1751 he became blind, and, like Milton, during this state of pro- 
bation, he never ceased giving some proofs of his magnificent genius. Six days 
before his death, he directed the execution of one of his oratorios. He died in 
London, April 17th, 1759, and a monument was erected to his memory in West- 
minster Abbey. 

The English, now, pride themselves on the possession of his dust, and think 
themselves, therefore, entitled to number Handel among their composers, because 
he was, to a certain extent, an adopted son of England, but fortunately for him he 
was more than fledged when he made his nest among the cliffs of Albion. 


ss —— Shall their bright plumage on the rough 
Storm be still scattered? Yes, and it must be, 

For, formed of far too penetrable stuff, 

These birds of Paradise but long to flee 

Back to their native mansion; soon they find 

Earth’s mist with their pure pinions not agree, 

And die or are degraded.” 


The Germans, on their part, are not willing to give up one of their illustrious 
men to increase the halo of the already numerous and glorious constellation of the 
sons of England. He composed fortyfive operas, twentysix oratorios, and an infi- 
nite number of varioys other musical productions, 

Notwithstanding what Mr B. may assert, Mehul is, to all intents and purposes, a 
Frenchman as to birth, and especially education. He was born at Givet and went 
to Paris when only sixteen years old, and when, too, his musical education was 
scarcely begun. It is to Gluck, however, that the honour is due of first initiating 
him into the philosophical and poetical part of the musical art. His first lyrical 
covhpositions were set to French words, and, if I mistake not, all his dramatic pro- 
ddctions are in French, I do not see how Mr B. is to make of him anything else 
than one of the contributors to the French school, and an integral part of the 
same. 

But Mr B. thinks that because we do not hear or understand the words, we can- 
not enjoy the music of an opera. I said, and now repeat in as plain language as I 
am capable of, that an acquaintance with the subject of the opera, and a correct 
understanding of thc meaning of the words are indispensably necessary to a com- 
plete and perfect comprehension and enjoyment of an opera. But, at the same 
time, [ must ask Mr B. if we do not enjoy a good overture, a symphony, a quartett, 
trio, or solo on well performed instruments ? and still there are no words to be un- 
derstood as guides to us in the meaning of the music. Does Mr B. mean to say that 
music cannot be enjoyed unless it be associated to words? as to myself, I enjoy as 
much in hearing the well performed accompaniments of an opera as the vocal parts 
of it. Contrary to the dogmatic opinions of Mr B. the English are now introduc- 
ing a German opera into London in order to hear the masterpieces of that school 
in their greatest perfection. If the number of persons who understand the Italian 
language is small, what shall we say of those who understand German ? and still 
we shall see that the English will patronize this novelty, notwithstanding Mr B.’s 


newly invented system. 
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One of the great mistakes of your correspondent B. is, his assumption that I had 
never been across the Atlantic, and never heard the Italians speak or sing their 
own language. He shall know, sir, that this very same person has inhabited dur- 
ing ten years of his life, the country that Ariosto describes thus : 


Visto ho Toscana, Lombardia, Romagna, 
Quel monte che devide, e quel che serra, 
Italia, e un mare e l’altro che Ja bagna. 


Or that Byron so beautifully depicts in the following three lines: 


Along the banks where smiling Arno sweeps 
Was modern luxury of commerce born, 
And buried learning rose, redeem’d, to a new morn. 


He will, no doubt, be more confused and astonished at his blunders, than Don 
Quixote himself at his thousand fooleries. 

Mr B. wisely says, (for nothing can be wiser than a thing of whirls, that “ turns 
and turns again,” une vraie Girouette, to accommodate itself to every passing 
breeze): that if you listen to the suggestions of persons who.affect to believe that 
nothing can be good in music but that which is Italian, how many men of genius 
will you allow to pass unnoticed, who might have been a credit to the fine arts of 
their country! Indeed! who ever said the contrary? not I. I am glad to see that 
Mr B. becomes more rational in this ticklish part ; for this is the very nucleus of 
the whole of my argument ; and I affirm, that nobody but a windmill could enter- 
tain such opinions. Don Quixote, in his raving madness, never uttered or thought 
anything half so extravagant and absurd, nor would he ever stoop to fight such a 
phantom or windmill, and mistake it for a giant. 

The language of Mr B. towards a departed author, who is acknowledged, by 
every sensible and clever British critic, to be an able man, is unbecoming ; and I 
regret that Mr B. has forgotten himself. For his instruction, I shall here quote 
only a few passages with reference to the “ German Priuce” whom I cited with 
pride in my first article. His English translator says of him: ‘ These letters fur- 
nish internal evidence of his being a man, not only accustomed to the society of his 
equals, but conversant with the world under various aspects, and with literature and 
art: of fertile imagination ; of unfettered and intrepid understanding ; and accus- 
tomed to consider every subject in a large, tolerant and original manner.” The 
editor adds: “ His letters contain not only many interesting details, but more espe- 
cially internal evidence of a real individuality ; as they are written with no less 
uncoloured freedom than PERFECT IMPARTIALITY.” Again, the London Monthly 
Review says: “ In closing the volumes of this writer, we feel as if we were bidding 
adieu to a friend of some standing in our esteem. He expresses himself, on all 
occasions, with so much fearlessness, sincerily and benevolence, that we become at- 
tached to him from the moment we begin to know his character.” If British critics 
think so highly of him, what reason has Mr B. to apply to him so harsh an epithet, 
which I would not utter against even a menial? Is it because my quotation from 
his Tour spoiled his argument, that he treated him so unceremoniously ? If this be 
so, and there is good reason to suppose it, then the fellowship of intellect, of feel- 
ing and of society, should have taught Mr B. to speak more respectfully of a learned 
and superior adversary,—the German Prince. But there is a proverb in Italian, 
which remarkably suits Mr B, on this occasion, which is: ‘*Chi non puol battere il 
cavallo, batte la sella.” J.T. 





THERE are few who have not heard of the virulent humour and arrogance of 
Warburton, the celebrated author of the Divine Legation of Moses. Coleridge, by 
a few graphic strokes, has admirably delineated his character. ‘ Throughout his 
great work, and the pamphlets in which he supportedat, he always seemed to write 
as if he deemed it a duty of decorum to publish his fancies on the Mosaic Law, as 
the Law itself was delivered, that is, “ in thunders and lightnings ;” or as if he had 
applied to his own hook, instead of the sacred mount, the menace—There shall nol 
a hand touch it but he shall surely be stoned or shot through.” 
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MUSICAL LYCEA.—OPERAS AND GLEES. 


Sir—Your correspondent J. T. who, in a former number, attempted 
a review of my article on the state of music in America, not waiting 
for my rejoinder, has given birth, I find, to another prodigious effort 
of genius, in the shape of comments on my last article on musical cri- 
ticism. The motto from Ben Jonson, which this gentleman has assumed, 
is so modest, so unpretending, (quasi lucus a non lucendo) and mani- 
fests such a sweet selfeomplacency, that I must needs trouble you with 
its repetition. ‘* My strict hand,” says he, 


“Was made to seize on folly, and with a gripe 
Squeeze out the humour of such spungy souls 
As lick up every idle vanity.” 


This is, indeed, the attribute of a literary Alexander the Great, a 
lettered Napoleon Bonaparte! Heaven save the mark! J must look 
out for a quotation too. ‘ Prince. What made thee speak such big 
words? Dandini. Since my situation is great, it is fitting my words 
should be so too.” Nay, I do remember me of the old fable of Jupi- 
ter and the Frogs; part of it I recommend to the consideration of J. 'T’. 
Let him know that upon the frogs’ urgent entreaties for a king, the thun- 
derer threw from above a great log of wood, which fell into the marsh 
with a vast noise. ‘The frogs, astonished, supposed the strength and 
intelligence of the log equal to the noise which it had made, but when 
they calmly contemplated it, and found it helpless and powerless, their 
disdain of it was in proportion to their previous astonishment; they sat 
on it, and converted it to vile purposes. If, then, we should find that 
this selfcreated censor is in fact nothing more than one of the numerous 
class of persons who mistake assertion for argument, and consider that 
misquotation, joined to the whole tribe of quibbles and quirks, is the 
most classical mode of reasoning, I rather surmise that our readers, fol- 
lowing the example of the frogs, may doom his articles to a similar 
fate. Js. says he is a philosopher, and that there are two ways of 
philosophizing. May be so, I prefer plain fact, and make him a pre- 
sent of both of them. Now, then, let us examine some of the many 
specimens of bold assertions in which our philosopher indulges. “It 
is not true,” says he, ‘that Garcia’s company failed—a company 
which has been able to play more than a year, and pay all the extraor- 
dinary expenses of such an establishment, cannot be said to have fail- 
ed.”? Remark this assertion, sir, and the reasonings, and then allow 
me to observe, that if a man travels six thousand miles in order to spe- 
culate in a hotel, a store, or a theatre, and finds himself, at the end of a 
year, six thousand dollars out of pocket, has he or has he not failed ? 
This J. 'T. knows to be the fact as regards Garcia, but it will require 
something more than his boasted philosophy to make your readers 
comprehend the nice distinction between failing in a speculation, and 
losing a sum of money by it. ‘his contradiction, then, is founded, 
after all, on a contemptible quirk, such as the most quibbling lawyer 
would be ashamed of while defending a client’s neck or purse: and the 
extraordinary expenses which he talks of exist only in the vivid ima- 
gination of the philosopher. Garcia, sir, in addition to his family did 
VOL. I. NO. VI. 48 
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not pay salary to more than half a dozen people. Music, band, chorus, 
dresses and scenery, all were supplied by Mr Simpson, consequently 
he had no extraordinary expenses to pay. 

Now, sir, our philosopher challenges me to prove that it was a pe- 
cuniary failure to Mr Simpson. It requires nothing but to state the 
plain fact to show that Garcia’s engagement was to that gentleman any- 
thing but lucrative. The rent of the Park Theatre is eighteen thousand 
dollars per annum, the stock company is large, and the engagements 
made with star actors of eminence extremely heavy. Garcia (says 
our philosopher) paid Mr Simpson an extraordinary sum, half the re- 
ceipts ; be it so, and when it is considered that Mr Simpson found all 
the music, all the dresses, the band, which was greatly increased, and 
had to pay his rent and his stock company into the bargain, you will 
agree with me, that the terms, as stated, were uncommonly low. 

The curtain must have risen to four hundred and fifty dollars, nightly, 
before one farthing could be gained, that sum being at the least the 
nightly expense. Now, as Garcia’s company played to as low a sum 
as two hundred and fifty dollars, and very seldom realized over five 
hundred, Mr Simpson could have been no gainer. The theatre books 
will prove this ; and when, in addition, you consider the derangement 
of all the business of the national drama, by an excitement got up for 
this foreign novelty, which threw a damp upon it for the whole season, 
I do say that Mr Simpson had cause to regret his treaty with Garcia. 

But am I to be told that a man, bearing the weight of ‘so important 
an establishment as the Park Theatre, is to be compelled to give up his 
chance of making money, and consent to the unjust demands of per- 
sons who have a mania for Italian performances? ‘This would be to 
stand hat in hand to such persons and cry “gentlemen, you are wel- 
come to rob me in consideration of the great honor you confer on me.” 
This is a little too strong! On the contrary, has he not a just right to 
let his theatre to the best advantage, without being cavilled at more 
than any other merchant, for he is a merchant, and the theatre is his 
merchandize to all intents and purposes, by which he must make or 
mar himself. Let me put the affair in another point of view. Sup- 
pose Mr Simpson had taken an American company to Paris, and that 
Garcia there managed an Italian theatre, do you suppose that Garcia 
would have taken off his hat and said, “ Walk in, gentlemen, at your 
pleasure, and take my theatre at your own price! the honour is suffi- 
cient?’ I rather think not. Now, then, we proceed to a most un- 
handsome attack, made upon a respectable society in Philadelphia, the 
object of which is to cultivate the art of singing concerted music, and 
which ean in no way be better acquired than in the study of the beau- 
tiful Glees of the English language, which delight all genuine musi- 
cians, but of which our philosopher is grossly ignorant. It appears 
that Madame Feron was too ill to sing at one concert, and that the 
amateurs of that society kindly offered their assistance to fill up the 
evening. ‘This should have protected them from insult, at the least, 
but when they are attacked by a man who is decidedly unacquainted 
with the subject on which he writes, and who prates about that of 
which he knows the name only by hearsay, and who winds up by com- 
paring amateurs, who sing merely to while away a leisure hour, with a 
professed singer whose bread depends on her exertions, the comparison 
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thus drawn is in bad taste and highly disgusting, and yet this philoso- 
pher cites this as a proof of the worthlessness of English Glees, and 
concludes by saying, ‘‘ these are incontrovertible facts.” Very! 

We next find our friend stepping into what he calls « the fairyland 
of roast beef,” and he treats that land no better than his own land of 
mush, milk and molasses, dealing in monstrous and barefaced fallacies. 
“Does John Bull,’’ says he, ‘really patronize his own music, such as 
it is?” Yes, he does. ‘Has he any operahouse like the French, 
consecrated to their national music?” Yea, he hath. “Is not the 
Italian opera in London, and one lately established in Edinburgh the 
only music worthy of being patronized by the better sort of English- 
men?” By no means. The Italian opera has never in England been 
otherwise than a losing concern, and the Lyceum or English Opera 
has realized for Mr Arnold a handsome competence. Are you an- 
swered ? 

So much for the English Lyrical Drama. As to the encouragement 
which John Bull gives to his national sacred music, it is unbounded, 
and unequalled by any nation on the face of the earth. The same 
may be said of those compositions called Glees. The élite of the 
English nobility assemble in clubs and societies, many of which are 
ancient and rich institutions, for the sake of having firstrate professors 
execute these beautiful specimens of harmony, fugue, and counterpoint, 
and awarding prizes for the best compositions. Lord Burgherst, whose 
name is well known wherever music is known, is a staunch supporter 
and fervent admirer of this class of composition. In short, when I re- 
flect on the persons who encourage and delight in this learned and 
pleasing branch of the art, and then turn to the inflated bombast and 
grandiloquent nonsense of the selfcomplacent gentleman who affects to 
enlighten our darkness by abusing the English, I feel half angry at 
being tempted into controversy with him. But, having entered the 
lists, we will not abandon him before the lesson is complete. 

We next find the following delectable assertion. ‘* Moreover, they 
boast in London of their famous musical society, and of giving the best 
concerts in the world.” True, O King. ‘ But let us inquire who 
are the musicians composing this celebrated orchestra? If you examine 
their names, you will find them to be all Germans, Italians and French- 
men.” In reply to this, we presume that the philosopher means the 
Philharmonic Concert, to which we will add the Ancient Concert, and 
examine the names of the principal musicians at both. We find Mrs 
Salmon, Miss Stephens, Miss Paton; Braham, Welch, Phillips, (the 
bass singer) Bellamy, and Vaughan, as principal vocalists, with the ad- 
dition of any casual imported talent that may be in the country, such 
as Pasta, Sontag and Malibran, to whom their doors are ever open. 
The Ancient Concert is of the same nature. The leaders of the Phil- 
harmonic are on duty, by turn and are selected for talent not for nation- 
ality. The English leaders are T. Cooke, Loder, Barton and Cramer, 
the foreigners, Spagnolletti and Mori. The principal violincello is 
English, the violins are, with scarcely any exceptions, English, the 
principal flute, clarionet, hautboy, bassoon, horn and trumpet are Eng- 
lish, and when I mention the names of Lindley, Nicholson, Wilmore, 
Grattan, Cooke, Mackintosh, Platt and Harper, (Norton is in this 
country,) I rather think that you may search Europe in vain to match 
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them. Why make such a barefaced and false assertion, friend philoso- 
pher? which you must have done at random, hoping that my informa- 
tion was as vague as your own. 

A word at parting, good philosopher! You have sought a conflict 
with me, not I with you, and if you have suffered, you have to thank 
yourself. Your extreme anxiety to impress upon the public that the 
late Italian Company was successful, seems to me a little uncalled for ; 
indeed you have no cause to boast particularly of the success of the 
present speculation, although the public has done all that could be ex- 
pected towards its support; but if I were to scan their affairs, I might 
find room to remark on the broken contracts and beggary of their mana- 
ger, poor Mr Montresor, Sen’r., the dissensions with Mr Rocca, by 
whose means alone the Company were conveyed here, the reduction 
of twentyfive per cent. in the salaries at Philadelphia, and even then 
their arrearages. All these circumstances certainly do not augur great 
success; but I shall drop these details, concerning which I am suffi- 
ciently instructed and ready to proceed, if necessary, on a future occa- 
sion, and merely remark, that although there is no impossibility in the 
success of an Italian Company in America, yet that the probability is 
considerably against it. On the following grounds I form my opinion. 
No Italian Opera exists, that I know of, except in England, which is 
not supported by the Government of the country. Four Italian Operas 
there are in Germany, all so supported; the same rule applies to 
France, Spain, Russia and Portugal. In England, the Italian Opera, 
an amusement too expensive and not congenial to the middling ranks, 
is supported by an enormously rich aristocracy and by foreigners ; and, 
although it exists, yet it has never enriched its proprietors, but has 
ever been subject to litigation arising from bankruptcy. 

In America, there is no monied aristocracy, and no class of persons 
who will come forward and make heavy sacrifices in the cause; the 
Government certainly will give no aid, nor when the novelty is worn 
off, will the mass of the people pay for an amusement which they can- 
not understand. An Italian Opera on a small scale cannot succeed ; 
the people here will not be satisfied with mediocre talent after Malibran 
and Pedrotti, and you will get no Prima Donna of sufficient talent, 
who will be alternately seria and buffa: added to this, every character 
must have a double, in a climate so tremendously changeable and se- 
vere as this, for you can never be certain of all your Dramatis per- 
SONZ. 

Let us regard the operations of the several excellent French 7roupes, 
under the management of Davis, and we shall find that, having yearly 
salaries to pay, when driven by the climate from New Orleans, he 
visits the Northern states, but his business, while resident in New 
York and Philadelphia, never enables him to do more than pay his 
way, seldom so much—and he offers a continued diversity of amuse- 
ment, tragedy, comedy, opera, melodrame and vaudeville. 

In conclusion, Sir, these are part of the reasons which induce me 
to doubt the success of Italian Opera in this country. At the same 
time, none of its warmest admirers is more ready to do justice to the 
individual talent it may possess than myself. 

I have the honour to subscribe myself, B. 
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ANALYTICAL ESSAYS ON THE WORKS OF ALFIERL 
BY LIAMONE. 
INTRODUCTION. 


“ Quand on préfere une maison, un jardin, un tableau, une statue, une musique, 
le connoisseur ne songe ni a l’architecte, ni au jardinier, ni au peintre, in au statu- 
aire, in au compositeur. I] n’a que l'art en vue et non l’artiste. Au contraire les 
contemporaries toujours jaloux ne songent qu’a l’artiste, et oublient l’art.”—Vol- 
aire Com. Sur. Corneille. 


[ PROMISED you that, in the leisure moments allowed by my various professional 
duties, I would give you some passing remarks on Vittorio Alfieri’s works, gene- 
rally, but, especially, his tragedies—since they constituted an epoch and formed a 
new school in the Italian drama. 

This promise was, perhaps, rashly made and therefore I had already abandoned 
the idea of pursuing it to its accomplishment, when, a few evenings ago, being in 
the company of an amiable and accomplished authoress and actress, the merits 
and defects of Alfieri became the topic of the fair tragedian’s conversation— 


whose “ heart, 
Pure as the leaf of the consummate bud, 
That’s new unfolded to the smiling sun,’— 


And, as Tasso says of Rinaldo— 


L’eta precorse é la speranza ; e presti 
Pareano i fior, quando n’usciro i frutti. 
Se’l miri fulminar nel’ arme avvalto, 
Marte lo stimi; Amor, se scopre il volto. 


In opposition to my humble opinion, she asserted the superiority of Alfieri over 
every other Italian dramatist, and, perhaps, through politeness on her part, 
and regard for some Italians who were present, would not allow that, with all 
his originality and many merits granted by me, he had also some defects, so 
much complained of by Carmignani especially, and by every Italian reader whose 
judgment is formed and whose acquaintance with the language is sufficiently great 
to appreciate his beauties as well as able to detect his blemishes. These, I con- 
ceive, are peculiar to himself and do not belong to the Italian dramatic writers, 
although he has evidently influenced some of his successors in this style of com- 
position. 

Metastassio, who preceded Alfieri in the dramatic career, and who had furnished 
his country with a new title to renown, and to himself a proud crown of laurels, 
had made, in his dramas, all the sympathetic sentiments of the human heart the 
themes his lyre so softly and gently breathed forth, in a style both simple and har- 
monious. His dramas, so truly lyrical, were set to music by some of the best com- 
posers of the times, and enjoyed the additional advantage in consequence of 
their superior merit and interest, of being represented as dramatic compositions 
throughout Italy. The style is so easy and perspicuous, the sentiments so moral, 
true and persuasive, the plot generally so very simple and its comprehension so 
facile, that his reputation soon became universal, not only with the Italians, but 
among foreigners, who found the perusal of his works comparatively easy. 

Alfieri arose, and carried his fearless and haughty head above all that preceded 
or surrounded him. He disdained to delineate the softer, kinder and more sym- 
pathetic sentiments so successfully developed by his predecessor. He conceived 
that Metastassio, with his soft melodious poetry, had had his share in enervating 
the Italians, who were already but too naturally inclined to adopt effeminate sen- 
timents, and hastening the period of their entire decline from the genuine Italian 
character, and their complete literary emasculation. He, on the contrary, full of 
hatred for the pitiful tyrants that oppressed his beautiful Italy, of a sombre, irasci- 
ble and violent temper, restless, passionate and ambitious, rose like the fierce fires 
of his own oceanic volcanoes in the convulsions of nature, pouring forth torrents 
of lava, scathing, burning and consuming everything in their passage, and heaving 
up monstrous masses of misshapen things, which astonish and terrify: the beholder. 
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He created new things, which, although we might remember to have seen their 
prototype, were still the legitimate offspring of his own plastic imagination ; fol- 
lowing, in this, Buonarotti, in his delineation of the human form and expression. 
If he depicts a good man, it is not the social or virtuous being that inhabits this 
planet, but a personification of supernatural excellence never beheld below. If 
he presents to our horror-stricken sight some villain, he surpasses in villany—you 
may heap upon his head every known or unknown human vice, corruption or 
deed of shame and infamy. He knew no medium—all his dramatis persone are 
superlative in virtue or vice—saints or sinners—archangels or archfiends. 

By this mode of amplification and magniloquence, the vices of tyrants, especially 
in his tragedy of Filippo, became hideous and appalling historical facts to in- 
crease the horror of the scene and our execration of despotism. His hatred of 
Cosmo de’Medici was carried to the very height of excess. In this manner, he 
vented his political animosity, which knew no end. In the perusal of some of his 
tragedies we are so impressed with disgust at the villany of the personages, that, 
although they die, some in the course of the play and some at the end, still we 
feel so perfectly indifferent at their fate, that we shed not even a tear; we con- 
template their doom with apathy.* 

My object will be to appear here not as a critic of his tragedies so much as of 
his new dramatic theory. This I undertake with great diffidence, and with all 
that respect and veneration due to so great a writer, 

His new theory was thought so problematical in Italy, that an Italian academy 
offered to the competition of the literati to discuss the subject, “‘ What influence 
the new mode of tragedy could have on the future destinies of the dramatic art ?” 

That Alfieri aimed at a new economy of the drama and wished with his fervid 
imagination to create a new school and take a new and unbeaten road, there is 
no doubt; he himself has not concealed it to himself, or dissimulated to others. 
In his letter to his friend Calsabigi, in which he gives his opinion of la vera idea 
of his tragedies, and in the preface to his Tramelogedia and other writings, he 
unhesitatingly confesses this to be his grand object. I shall see how well founded 
he is in his opinion, how he has attained this aim, and how far and to what ad- 
vantage he has departed from his predecessors. 





FRANCIS THE FIRST, 


A Tragedy, in Five Acts, as performed at the Covent Gardene By 
Frances Ann Kemble. 





Tur good fortune of Miss Fanny Kemble, during her whole life, has been emi- 
nently remarkable ; almost every incident in her existence has been characterized 
by triumphant pleasure. She entered the highways of the world under every 
advantage; her inheritance was a distinguished name, the fame of her family over- 
shadowed her childhood, the genius of Siddons was her inspiration, the knowledge 
of John Kemble, her Mentor, the classic taste of her father, her daily companion, 
and the eminent abilities of her, who had been Miss De Camp, her incentives and 
counsellors. Even ordinary intellectual gifts might have soared beyond medioc- 
rity under such guidance and culture; but a daughter of the Kembles could hard- 
ly fail to inherit uncommon powers, both of mind and body, and thus her career 
began in sunshine and beauty and joy. It is impossible to believe that Miss Kem- 
ble won her accomplishments and triumphs solely by the energies of her own 
mind ; without that mind, indeed, no tuition could have availed, but her innate 
capacities owed their developement to the most auspicious circumstances. Her 
childhood was undepressed by sorrow, unagitated by want, and untroubled by 
the collision of malignant passions. She grew up amidst the smiles of affection 
and the luxuries of a happy home ; and her mind expanded, day by day, beneath 
the sunbeams of parental love and yearning admiration, till the misfortunes of her 
father summoned her to the manifestation of her accomplishments and energies 
upon the public stage. Here, again, her beneficent Genius was her friend: the 
filial love, which dictated her abandonment of household sanctities and social hap- 

piness for the profane glare and hollow mockeries of a theatre, secured the appro- 
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bation of the good, silenced the cavillings of the critical, and commanded the pa- 
tronage and applause even of the heartless disciples of fashion. This love was 
magical in its influence. The excellencies, she displayed, were magnified into per- 
fections, and the faults and errors, she betrayed, deemed but the shadows of her 
glory. Without preliminary or probation, she aspired, at once, to the very highest 
achievements and honours of the drama, and the most difficult triumphs of drama- 
tic literature. The intellect and knowledge, she really possessed, however unusual 
in one so young, could not satisfy her friends ; the extraordinary success of her 
début could not satisfy herself. The sources of her ambition multiplied until their 
mingling currents created a broad, deep, impetuous stream, which rushed through 
solitudes and cities, and amid tempest and sunlight, toward the ocean of immor- 
tality. Discontented with the personation of existing tragic characters, she de- 
voted herself, even in early youth, to the composition of a tragedy, bearing the 
impress, certainly, of a vivid and vigorous mind, the supremely wicked heroine of 
which the authoress herself enacted. This drama it is our present purpose to ex- 
amine without prejudice and without panegyric. : 

We can discern no salutary or even impressive sequenee—no moral or aim in 
the play. It is fraught with the darkest and most relentless passions, perpetually 
in collision ; incestuous love, ambition, inherited revenge, treason and madness ; 
but why or wherefore, the terrible banquet is outspread amidst the pageantries of 
royalty and the noise of warfare, it is impossible to surmise. We allow the gra- 
phic fidelity and vividness of many of the pictures, but cannot discover the purpose 
of their exhibition. No good can ever result from the contemplation of them ; no 
pleasure can arise in the heart of the beholder ; the interest of the plot is painful ; 
and its developement, however ingenious, surcharged with appalling terrors. The 
character of the Queen, personated by Miss Kemble, is actually hideous in its 
atrocity of guilt—fiendish in revenge, and loathsome in undissembled lust. Fran- 
cis is a weak voluptuary, Bourbon, a haughty traitor, Laval, a blind, ill-judging 
though impetuous lover, and Gonzales, the monk, a mere demon of vengeance. 
The only decent characters, out of the whole sixteen dramatis persone, are the 
uninteresting Margaret, Triboulet, the King’s Fool, and Clement Marot, the 
poet. Lautrec, the brother, for whom Francoise becomes the king's victim and 
death’s martyr, vanishes into Italy immediately on his liberation, without caring 
to know even by what means he had been saved from trial and condemnation. 
Bonnivet is a coxcomb, and Florise an unscrupulous bearer of messages. The 
other interlocutors are supernumeraries. A rapid sketch of the plot will show that 
all the chief actors in the play, Louisa, Francis, Gonzales and Bourbon, are dese- 
crated in the service of the most unholy passions. In the first act, Bourbon, first 
prince of the blood royal of France, is recalled from his Italian government by the 
Quéen, not because he is needed at home, but, as the lady very boldly and need- 
lessly declares to the false monk, simply because she loves him with an unhallowed 
passion, while he, without her knowledge, is devoted to her daughter and abhors 
the meddling ambition, the profligate power, the blandishments and seductions of 
the tempter. A tournament is held, and Lautrec, the brother of Francoise de 
Foix, is hailed conqueror, when the King, a true son of his voluptuous mother, 
fascinated by the beauty of the bride elect of Laval, challenges Lautrec to a trial 
of skill with him, and, as a matter in course, triumphs over the triumpher and 
attracts the regard and admiration of the lady, whom, notwithstanding Laval’s 
express assertion that she is betrothed to him, it is his imperial desire to convert into 
the Lais of his court. 

The first scene of the second act presents a dialogue between Bourbon and_Mar- 
garet, which ushers in one between the former and the ‘royal harlot,’ Queen 
Louisa, signalized by vigour of conception and power of language, but detestable 
in its subject and revolting as a picture of the worst passions of the worst of wo- 
men. The mother ofking Francis, without the hesitation of shame or even the 
policy of the hypocrite, in broad terms, offers herself to the Bourbon and for his 
reciprocated love (love !) would elevate him to the loftiest height of empire though 
the pathway led over the mangled corse of her son. She prostitutes her very soul 
without fear or shame, and trucks for infamy and incest with her kinsman, who 
scorns and loathes her advances and leaves her, as the Hebrew left the wanton 
Egyptian, to work out the ungovernable passion born of equally ungovernable 
love—a rejected woman's revenge. Immediately upon the termination of this ne- 
farious business, a scene ensues between Francis and the dependent poet Clement, 
which illustrates the manners of the age, royal profligacy and humble principle. 
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The king commands the bard to bear jewels and a letter to Francoise, but Clement 
hesitates to obey until assured by Francis, upon his royal honour, that the epistle 
contains nothing which a worthy gentleman might shame to have addressed to 
his best beloved, herein adding falsehood to his deeper crimes, for it is obvious, at 
a glance, that the diamonds are a bribe and the autograph an offer of infamy. 
Now comes the Queen again, bent on a fresh revenge. The King, subject, as she 
imagines he will be, to the influence of his new inamorata, may reign without his 
haughty mother’s aid ; and, as ambition, next to revenge and sensual pleasure, is 
the dominant impulse of her nature, she resolves to annihilate the danger by the 
destruction of the author, that is, by the assassination of Francoise. A cabinet 
council assembles, on the conclusion of the guilty woman’s soliloquy, and Bourbon, 
stung by the taunts of the denied adulteress, while the appointment of his succes- 
sor is discussed, breaks his sword of office, renounces his allegiance to France, 
defies and curses king, queen, and counsellors, and is arrested as a traitor by 
Louisa’s command and hurried to a dungeon. Lautrec is made governor of Milan, 
Laval goes with him and Francoise, sister of the one and betrothed bride of the 
other, is left alone without relative or friend to contend against those evil designs 
of the king which are evident to all, save the dazzled lords who should prevent 
them. Thus the wanton game is played to the end of the second act. 

The third opens with a scene between the King and Clement, characteristic of 
both. The poet describes with indignant pathos the effect of the libertine sove- 
reign’s insulting letter on the unSullied spirit of Francoise, but his innocent and ill- 
timed simplicity is laughed to scorn by the habitual though juvenile debauchee, 
who resolves to 

. —“ Woo this pretty saint until she yield” — 


that is, to subdue by sovereign power her abhorrence of crime, and leave her, when 
his unhallowed passions revolt in their satiety, to the desolation and despair of her 
infamy. The Gaul has had excellent disciples in the “ most gracious” lovers of 
the enviable Fitzherberts, Robinsons, Clarkes, and Jordans of later times. But 
the Queen appears again, and everything evil or loathsome sinks into nothingness 
in her presence. Gonzales, for the accomplishment of his own purposes, as yet 
mysterious, is manceuvering to gain access to the prison of Bourbon, when Louisa 
enters and commands him instantly to go in his sacerdotal character to the dun- 
geon of the prince, portray his crime and its dreadful punishment, and, having 
thus humbled his proud soul, suddenly strike off his chains, proclaim the condi- 
tional pardon of the Queen, and “lead him in secret unto her chamber !” where 
she will be prepared to explain the terms of his enlargement! The proper epithets 
for such conduct as this, it would be far from difficult to apply. We honestly con- 
fess ourselves astonished that a young lady could imagine and develope such a 
miracle of unred d lacivi as this. But to proceed. Gonzales, after 
swearing by ‘deep hell,” and thinking that by some strange good luck he has 
‘¢ made a bargain with the devil” (as, indeed, he had when he listened to the over- 
tures of Louisa, to accelerate his designs,) interrupts, by his arrival, the passionate 
discourse of Margaret and Bourbon in the prison, in the course of which the prince 
declares that 





“ The Queen, thy mother, 
Hath loved—doth love me with the fierce desires 
Of her unbridled nature !” 


And Margaret fittingly replies, that ‘ horror has o'ercome her strength,’ as well, in- 
deed, it might. The monk mumbles and prates awhile in character to Bourbon, 
but finding him insensible to penitence, the disgrace of the scaffold, and the de- 
lights of Louisa’s pardon, suddenly throws aside his mask—declares himself a spy 
of Charlemagne,—Garcia, by name—liberates him from his dungeon and sends 
him to the camp of his country’s foe, instead of the chamber of the Queen. 

News now arrives that Milan is lost, and that Lautrec, (its late governor, who 
attempted to escape in disguise) is arrested and in prison under the charge of trea- 
son. Francis, however, cares little for this or the escape of Bourbon either, at the 
present juncture. Love is his divinity now, and he takes oath that he will win 
Frangoise, whatever peril or disaster threatens. 


: “T’'ll win her, though the stars 
Link hands, and make a fiery rampart round her,” 


says the regal lozel, with more zeal than poetical taste—and so the curtain falls 
again on the busy workers of wickedness. 
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The commencement of the fourth act presents Francoise and her maiden Florise, 
to whom enters a messenger bearing a letter from the lady’s brother Lautrec, who 
is doomed to languish in a dungeon, if not die, unless Francoise will ask his par- 
don of the king. The peril of such propinquity as this duty involves is sufficiently 
evident, and she hesitates ; but the life of a dear brother, who seems to have taken 
little interest in her welfare, is in danger and she dares ail. She meets the mo- 
narch muffled, but he discerns she is a woman and professes his devotion even 
before he discovers that his petitioner is one to whom he himself is in haste to 
petition, He denies her suit, however, though she urges it with eloquence, for it 
does not suit his present policy ; and, in return for this rejection, kneels and im- 
plores the lady to commiserate his condition, menacing her, meanwhile, with the 
decree, “‘ Thou shalt not free thy brother till ” till she becomes his victim, 
That incarnate spirit of sensuality and vengeance, the Queen, now advances on 
them and jeers her excellent son, who, with filial veneration, replies to the gibes of 
his mother that he has been long enough a vassal to her will, and purposes hence- 
forth to be in sooth a king and act his pleasure. She, he says, was but his 
‘ father’s wife,’ 





“The Duchess of Savoy and Angouléme,” 


and all her claims to honour and dominion originated in the ineffable triumph of 
having been the ‘ mother of the king of France,’ namely, of himself. We may 
laugh at this—but Louisa does not. Her power is almost as dear to her as her 
pleasure and her vengeance, and to preserve and perpetuate this, she instantly 
summons Gonzales to execute her will, This is no less than the immediate assas- 
sination of Francoise, who, she thinks, has acquired dominion over the king’s mind ! 
Under peril of his own destruction, he is cammanded to slay her within two days 
by any means—but, consistently with his own purposes, the villain is*eager that 
she should forfeit her soul’s salvation by voluntary crime ere he accomplishes the 
queen’s behest. Accordingly, he delays till Triboulet, having presented a letter 
from the king to Francoise containing the alternative of her infamy or her bro- 
ther’s death—accompanies the lady to the door of the monarch’s chamber. The 
curtain may well fall here and leave the consummation to conjecture. 

The commencement of the fifth, last and most vindictive act of this eventful tra- 
gedy, opens on the guilty Frangoise talking wildly with her maid, who presently 
informs the monk, now hastening to his perfect revenge, that her lady is 


“‘ Bowed to the earth by some o’ermastering sorrow,” 


and it is the design of Gonzales to assure himself of the crime, which, with fiendish 
exultation, he half anticipates. Francis, not satisfied with the ruin he has achieved, 
colludes with the waitingmaid for another interview with the victim, and is con- 
cealed behind the arras to await his opportunity, Gonzales comes forth rejoicing 
in the knowledge of the guilt which, it appears, Francoise was ready to communi- 
cate, and a page salutes him with an autograph decree of the Queen, commanding 
the instant death of Lautrec’s sister. Laval, the lover, rushes forward in the 
midst of the momentous intrigues; Gonzales significantly acquaints him with 
his desire to unfold a tale, which Laval vehemently orders him to defer until 
he meets his bride. The monk, happy’in this, accompanies Laval to the pre- 
sence of his mistress and there with the bitterest mockery and the most insolent 
triumph, wrings from the pale and despairing frailty the confession that 


‘The King’s arms 
Did clasp thee, and his hot lip sear’d from thine 
Thine oath to wed thy brother’s friend” — 


and the necessary consequence of this is, that Francoise adds suicide to fornication, 
(we must speak plainly, for this drama will not permit us to abstract its plot 
without such allowance,) and dies well pleased that her brother, for whose freedom 
she sacrificed the happiness of earth and heaven, has gone back to Italy without 
even inquiring for, much less seeing his lost sister. We cannot avoid, however, 
referring to her evident reluctance to own her guilt and her hope that all may yet 
go well, notwithstanding her defilement, which is conveyed in her reply to the ex- 
nzales ;— 
posures of Gonzales ; ‘coyan te 
Thou hast but hastened that which was foredoomed !” 
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as if the only doom she suffered was not inflicted by herself—as if there existed a 
necessity to sin, as woman can never do with hope of earthly redemption ! 

Everything now hurries to a close. Laval calls the king ‘ thou damned seducer,” 
the Queen, rushing in, shrieks to her attendant guards to “‘ secure that madman,” 
and compliments Gonzales on his speedy fulfilment of her commands (for she be- 
lieves that he has killed Francoise ;) Francis begins to talk sentiment over the 
violated corse, and Laval, drowned in bitter tears, hurls him aside to pour out his 
own lamentations, while the talse monk, Garcia, beholds the agony, the triumph, 
and the ruin with a laugh of derision and a shout of exulting revenge. 

Now comes the denouement. Gonzales or Garcia, a veritable votary of the 
Mosaic law and the Indian pandect, exacting “ blood for blood” even to a second 
generation, reveals to Laval his name, lineage, wrongs, loathings and revenge. 
His sister, it is discovered, was seduced from his father’s house by Laval’s father, 
and 

“ She died 
Upon the threshold of that house from which 
My father spurned her”— 


And for this he enters in disguise upon the achievement of his sworn revenge, and 
would not have deemed his duty fulfilled unless he had witnessed the infamy ere 
the death—the forfeited heaven ere the abandoned earth—of Francoise de Foix. 
For the rest, we shall let the author speak. From this point to the conclusion of 
the play, we extract the whole, as it is not only a succinct developement of the 
several prominent characters, but a high-wrought scene, extraneously, reflecting 
credit on the abilities of Miss Kemble. 


. Gon. Look on thy bride! look on that faded thing! 
As fair a flower once grew within my house, 
As young, as lovely, and as dearly lov’d.— 
The only daughter of my father’s house, 
She was the centre of our soul’s affections. 
Thy father, sir—now mark! for ’tis the point 
And moral of my tale—thy father, then, 
Was, by my sire, in war ta’en prisoner :— 
Wounded almost to death, he brought him home,— 
Shelter’d him,—cherish’d him,—and, with a care 
Most like a brother’s, watch’d his bed of sickness, 
Till ruddy health once more through all his veins 
Sent life’s warm stream in strong returning tide. 
How think ye he repaid my father’s love ? 
From her dear house he lur’d my sister forth, 
And having robb’d her of her treasur’d honour, 
Cast her away, defil’d !—she died! she died! 
Upon the threshold of that house, from which 
My father spurn’d her! and over her pale corse 
I swore to haunt, through life, her ravisher ; 
Till due and deep atonement had been made— 
Honour for honour stolen—blood for blood ! 
Lav. These were my father’s injuries,—not mine, 
Remorseless fiend ! 
Gon. ‘Thy father died in battle ; 
And as his lands, and titles, at his death, 
Devolv’d on thee, on thee devoly’d the treasure 
Of my dear hate !—I have had such revenge ! 
Such horrible revenge !—thy life, thy honour, 
Were all too little !—I have had thy tears ! . 
Kings, the earth’s mightiest potentates, have been 
My tools and instruments! yon haughty madam, 
And your ambition,—yonder headstrong boy, 
And his mad love,—all, all beneath my feet, 
And slaves unto my will and deadly purpose. 
Queen. Such glorious triumphs should be short-lived ;—ho ! 
Lead out that man to instant death. 
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Gon. Without confession, madam, shall I go? 
Shall not the world know on what services 
Louisa of Savoy hastens such guerdon ? 

Queen. . Am I obey’d? away with him! 

Fran. Your pardon ;— 

If he has ought to speak before he dies, 
Let him unfold ; it is our pleasure so ! 

Gon. You did not deal so hardly with the soul 
Of Bourbon, when you sent me to his cell ; 

But let that pass :—King Francis, mark me well: 
I was, by yonder lady, made the bearer 

Of am’rous overtures unto De Bourbon, 

Which he with scorn flung back ; else trust me, sir, 
You had not stood safely on your throne 

As now you stand. 

So much for De Bourbon. Now 

Look on the prostrate form of this fair creature ! 
Why, how now, madam, do you blench and start? 
You're somewhat pale! fie, fie! what matters it— 
* Blood is but blood, and life no more than life, 

Be’t cradled in however fair a form. 

I’st not well done! ha! well and suddenly ? 

Are you not satisfied ? 

Queen. Thou lying devil! 

Gon. Dar'st thou deny the part thou hast in this ? 

Queen. Dar’st thou to me? Ay, reptile! 

Gon. Here! look here! (Shows her letter.) 

Queen. Ha! 

Gon. Hast thou found thy master spirit, Queen ! 
Our wits have grappled hard for many a day, 
What! mute at last ? or hast some quaint device ? 

Queen. No! Hell has conquer’d me! 

Fran. Give me that scroll—hast thou said all, Garcia ? 

Gon, Ay, all! Fair madam, fare ye well awhile ; 
And for my death, I thank you from my soul. 

For after the rich cup I’ve drain’d this hour, 

The rest were tasteless, stale, and wearisome. 

Life had no aim, or joy, or end, save vengeance ; 

Vengeance is satisfied, so farewell life! [Exit guarded. 

Fran. (reads the letter.) Oh! mother! guilt hath taken from thy 

lips 

All proud repelling answer. Give me that ring,— 
Strip me the diadem from off thy brows,— 
And bid a long farewell to vanity ! 
For in a holy nunnery immured, 
Thou shalt have leisure to make peace with heav’n 
And mourn i’ the shade of solitude thy errors.— 
(To the body.)—For thee, thou lovely dust, all circumstance 
That can gild death, shall wait thee to thy grave! 
Thou shalt lie with the royal and the proud ; 
And marble, by the dext’rous chisel taught, 
Shall Jearn to mourn thy hapless fortunes. 

Lav. No! 
Ye shall not bear her to your receptacles ; 
Nor raise a monument for busy eyes 
To stare upon. No hand, in future days, 
Shall point to her lost home ; no voice shall ery 
‘ There lies King Francis’ paramour!’ In life, — 
Thou didst despoil me of her ; in death, she’s mine! 
I'll give her that, my love doth tell me best 
Fits with her fate—an honourable grave ; 
There ’mong our tombs ancestral shall she rest, 
Without an epitaph, except my tears. 
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Having thus faithfully epitomized this applauded tragedy, a task, in which we 
should not have engaged, had the public press displayed less vassalage and venality, 
we have reserved to ourselves but little space for comment. Remembering the 
youth of the poetess, we are equally surprised at the vigour and elevation of her 
genius and the irredeemable atrocities portrayed and personated in the play. We 
question the existence, past, present, or future, of any human being totally evil. 
The slaves of lawless passion—sanguinary though remorseless tyrants—the weak 
and the wicked abound in every clime and every era; but not only does history teach 
us that the very worst of its personages, at some period of life, manifest traits of 
humanity, but the greatest dramatists, Shakspeare especially, have always min- 
gled actions of virtue, or impulses of unforgotten love, something generous or good, 
with the dark fountain of unswerving, pitiless, irretrievable guilt. But here we dis- 
cern no relieving glance of light or loveliness. Louisa of Savoy is actually more 
shameless in her debaucheries, more demoniac in her vengeance than Pasiphaé, 
Agrippina, or Messalina, though they, we have thought, were the monsters and 
models of lasciviousness. No tone, glance, or gesture, through all the acts, betrays 
even the shadow of goodness in her—all is evil—evil of the darkest depravity, un- 
repented, unfathomable and unavenged. Francoise is less gifted with the power 
and will to tyrannize in lewdness ; but she is equally frail. Was it not better that 
her brother should perish—if it were possible, perish a thousand times—than that 
she should redeem him by the sacrifice of the honour and glory of her spotless 
maidenhood? Nothing could excuse the infatuated crime. What if the whole 
frame of all created things depended on her assent to meet the ribald King? far 
better had it been for her to behold and mingle with the universal ruin than leave 
the chamber of the royal villain a spotted, loathed and loathing wretch! How 
could a brother save his worthless life by offering up his only sister, to a tyrant’s 
lust ? and how could a sister dare to place an eternity of remorse and agony be- 
tween herself and the brother for whom she sinned ? 

But all the characters are sufficiently manifested by the abstracted plot which 
we have presented. The genius, that marks every touch in their delineation, we 
think perverted from its sphere of love, loveliness and beauty. We are not called 
upon to admire the constancy of suffering virtue, the beauty of afflicted innocence, 
the magnanimity of heroism, or the glory of truth and justice ; but, instead, the 
youthful writer has adventured into the very mélée of the most heinous worldly pas- 
sions, and unfolded,—not surely without ability, the more to our regret,—the 
darkest deeds of sorrow and of sin. As an essay of intellect, a manifestation of 
knowledge, and a proof of high poetical faculties, this tragedy deserves most of the 
eulogies which have been lavished on it; but (we restrict our remark to our own coun- 
trywomen whom we know) we doubt whether a judicious mother, though she her- 
self might peruse it with surprise, would permit her daughter to dwell, even for a 
moment, on such a picture as that of Louisa, or listen to such apologies for frailty, 
as Francoise utters ; and no American father, we hope, would excuse such rebel- 
lion and treason as Bourbon’s, because a vindictive woman, foiled in the attempt to 
win his unholy love, tantalizes and taunts him. To say all in a single paragraph ; 
we render our undissembled respect to the genius, accomplishments, tragic and dra- 
matic powers, filial love and unsullied reputation of Miss Fanny Kemble, but most 
unfeignedly regret the misapplication of her gifts in the production of a drama 
fraught, from first to last, with corrupt and corrupting passions. 

We would not be deemed discourteous, but we must be just ; independent of the 
pervading characteristics of the drama, the language is often violent and sometimes 
indecorous. Our quotations have exhibited some examples of the former—let 
these lines suffice for the latter. Alengon says that the King’s eye 


. “ Ever lighted where 
Some pretty ankle, clad in woollen hose, ‘ 
Peeped from beneath a short round petticoat,” 


and Triboulet describes Bounivet after this sort ; “ He hath a very bright eye, and 
a very high brow, and very handsome teeth—by reason of all which no woman 
need miscarry that looks at him!” 

Transatlantic usage may justify such speeches but even a bold man might decline 
the utterance of them in cisatlantic society. It may be prudery, fastidiousness, 
affectation, folly, what you will,—but we hope our ladies will never lose it. 

We have uttered our opinions, as we said, without prejudice or panegyric. As 
an actress, Miss Kemble merits the high reputation she has acquired, and as a 
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lady of extraordinary capacities and personal worth, she shall ever receive our 
homage, notwithstanding the composition of this drama. We are not among the 
herd of adulators who have conspired to flatter and haunt Miss Kemble ; she has 
come before the world as an author and artist, and challenged its opinion. We 
have uttered ours, we hope, without discourtesy or disrespect—for we admire her 
powers with a fervour, probably equal to that of many who would see them per- 
verted without either the capacity or rectitude to advise their proper use. 

To refer, in conclusion, to what is not perfectly relevant to our present business, 
Miss Kemble has been arraigned, by some, during her residence in America, for 
extravagant pride and haughtiness. We do not accredit the allegation to the in- 
tended extent. That she has exercised her right of self-defence against parvenus, 
foplings and fools, we do believe; and, verily, we wish she had awed the twad- 
dling, mawkish, miserable things into some sense. She has been hunted and haunt- 
ed by whiskered hordes of unmannered sycophants, and belauded, bedaubed and 
bewildered by the most consummate Baviads in Christendom. She would have 
been a martyr ere this, had she patiently listened to all the sickening eulogies, the 
rhodomontade of rhymesters, the whine, drivel, and cant which have been poured 
from all the sluices of folly and fashion, on her devoted head. Were she the mere 
creature of society—conventional, reckless, unfeeling society—we should deem all 
the routs, jams, !ove-ditties and declarations, which have been lavished on her— 
merely as natural consequences ; but, being what she is, a sensitive, highminded 
girl, who feels herself misplaced, we are gratified to hear that she has pride 
enough to respect herself and haughtiness ever ready for illbred ignorance and 
overweening pretension. 
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Tales of the Glauber-Spa, by several American Authors. New York, J. & J. Har- 
per, 1832. 2 vols. 12mo. 


Tue literary ruse, by which these volumes receive their title, has long ceased to 
mystify the republic of readers ; we shall therefore, proceed, at once and briefly, 
to promulgate our opinions regarding the eight stories which are comprised under 
the above factitious designation. ‘The first and incomparably the best, Le Bossu, 
written by Miss Sedgwick, would reflect high honour on any novelist of any age. 
The language is refined, energetic and eloquent ; the plot well conceived and sus- 
tained ; the characters delineated with great skill and effect ; the denouement ac- 
complished with felicity and success; and the moral, readily deducible, even from 
the strongly depicted deeds of the wicked, obvious and palpable to the slightest 
observance. It is a chivalric and courtly tale of the days of Charlemagne ; and 
the emperor, his son Pepin, called Le Bossu, or the Hunchback, Blanche, the last 
beautiful daughter of the Merovingian dynasty, the Queen Fastrade and Father 
Bernard, her confessor, are the prominent actors—though the two last are, em- 
phatically, the great performers. Miss Sedgwick has here presented, within a 
very limited space, a story of various and absorbing interest ; and not a few of the 
scenes will live long in the memory of the reader. We can quote but part of one. 
Pepin has rebelled against his father, Charles the Great, and a terrific battle en- 
sues ; Blanche, betrothed to the undutiful Prince, whom the malevolence of Fas- 
trade has made a traitor, beholds it from a tower, and Ermen, her abigail, is 
represented as thus describing the onset. 


“ The oriflamme was descried. The emperor’s battle-cry was heard, and, at 
the conquering sound, his soldiers, like a pack of hounds at the voice of their mas- 
ter, rushed upon the bridge. They were met and driven back. Pressed forward 
by their own column, they became pent within the narrow space. Carnage and 
horrible confusion ensued—men were slaughtered in masses—horses and riders 
were overthrown, and when the command for retreat was given, the bridge was 
piled with trampled, struggling, and dying men. ‘See, see, my lady,’ cried Er- 
men, ‘my Lord Pepin’s men toss those carcasses into the stream as if they were 
sheep slaughtered for the shambles. No wonder you cover your eyes ; it pierces 
my old heart to see those bodies, that one minute ago were full of life, strength, 
and hope, so broken and dishonoured.’ 

“¢God forgive them!’ ejaculated Blanche. 
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“ ¢But look once again, my lady! See how daringly the knight of the black 
plume advances, just so my Lord Hunold would have done ; he passes the bridge ! 
See, with his few followers he dashes on the retreating column—Ah! they turn on 
him—now, St Denis aid him !--there goes the prince to his rescue !’ 

‘ ¢ Heaven help us,’ cried Blanche, ‘he is lost! Oh, what rashness to pass the 
bridge! Shame on the cowards, now there are myriads against him, how they set 
on him—he is surrounded !—his retreat utterly cut off!’ Blanche clasped her 
hands and fixed her eye in breathless apprehension on that frightful melée, ‘ Ah 
me! Ermen, my head is giddy ; I can see nothing, look if you can see him?’ 

* ¢No, my lady, no.’ 

¢¢ ‘Look narrowly, Ermen, do you not see the top of his plumes ?’ 

“ ¢No, no, indeed !—nothing but glancing lances and gleaming shields. What 
can that waving mean? they fall back! Ah, there he is, side by side with the 
black knight. See, they burst through the close ranks of the enemy——-ha! how 
they trample them down. Mother Mary! how they tread the life out of them— 
they are already at the bridge—the black plume passes it, but ah! the broken 
planks fly from beneath his horse’s feet. What a horrid gap he has opened for the 
prince—his steed recoils—-his pursuers are on him! Now, Heaven save him from 

falling with his back to them! their lances almost touch him. Bravo! the leap is 
made—he is safe.’ 

“ ¢ Surely,’ said Blanche, as her heart heaved from the suffocating pressure that 
was upon it ;—‘ Surely Heaven’s shield is before him.’ 

« ¢ And behind him too, I think, my lady; and a lion’s heart within him. See 
how the enemy seem cowering on their side the bridge, like frightened hawks, 
afraid to stoop to their prey ; and my lord’s men, bless them! I see by their bear- 
ing, that each one feels as if he had the strength of ten men in his single arm.: 
There comes a messenger to the prince with good or evil tidings.’ 

. « ¢ Heaven grant them good,’ replied Blanche, ‘but I fear, for my lord rides 

hastily off with him.’ 

‘¢ ¢T marvel the brave paladins endure the taunts of the black plume,” resumed 
Ermen. ‘Hark! how he dares them to follow the example he set them. Ah! 
there is my lord emperor—his spirit will not brook being thus kept in abeyance. 
He calls on his guards to shame the loitering cowards, and follow. I doubt if 
he knows of that yawning abyss. Ah! now he sees it.- But it is too late—he can- 
not turn back—his fiery steed leaps over. A few follow him—rather death than to 
desert your master! but every hoof that touches the bridge widens the gap. Mo- 
ther of mercy ! they fall through—the generous youths! they are crushed on the 
rocks—horse and rider !’ ; 

* Shouts rent the air, Ermen’s voice might be heard, like the shriek of an owl, 
mingling with and heightening the clamour. 

“ ¢ Think you, Ermen, the victory is won ; that the Emperor’s mistake is fatal ?’ 
demanded Blanche. 

“¢ ¢ Assuredly, my lady ; the Emperor sees it himself, but itis too late. See how 
his brave paladins gather round him. They seem to feel no more than their sense- 
less shields, the blows they receive in his stead.. They fall, one after another—the 
last is gone! He is single-handed against a host. What a salvation is a brave 
spirit! See how he gives them thrust for thrust, and fights as if he were backed by 
thousands. But, oh!’ continued Ermen, her interest naturally shifting, as the in- 
equality of the contest became more manifest, ‘it is in vain, as one assailant 
drops, another takes his place. It is too much! Our noble master against such 
odds! Thecraven wretches, why do they not give him a fair field! Right royally 
he still defends himself! Ah! he wavers—his shield has fallen—his left arm hangs 
like a lopped branch—he must fall !—see, they press on him. Now God have mercy 
on him!—Ah! there comes the Prince again—how furiously he rides. Must his 
hand give the finishing stroke? I cannot look on that—’ . 

* Blanche sunk on her knees. ‘ Merciful Heaven!’ she cried, ‘ let him not lift 
his hand against his father—save him from parricide !’ 

“ ¢Qh, look up, my lady, once more look up! The prince is striking down the 
lances of the assailants, and shouting, ‘ Back, villains, back—touch not his sacred 
life !’ 

“ Their arms fell as if they were paralyzed, and they recoiled a few paces, leav- 
ing a vacant space, where the steeds of father and son met, bit to bit. The Prince 
dismounted, threw down his lance and shield, and kneeling in the dust, cried, 
‘ My liege—my father, forgive me!’ ”’ 
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The second story is Childe Roeliff’s Pilgrimage, by Paulding, and it abundantly 
illustrates his peculiarities of idiom and idea. Wit, which is often a brutum fulmen, 
humour that degenerates, not seldom, into grossiéreté, and the natural result of the 
union of both, satire, generally welldirected though not always effective, are the 
characteristics of his mind. His language is not often refined, wellchosen, or pow- 
erful, but it faithfully developes the thoughts he purposes to convey. We think Mr 
Paulding has been praised without much wisdom or discretion ; and we are fearful 
that he is not reluctant to accredit and attest the critical infallibility of those who 
have lauded him without measure or mercy. Discriminating judgment has never 
been employed upon his writings, though, in all our land, there are none who 
need it more. Exaggeration of character and inelegance of language are the faults 
which pervade all his compositions. He never diversifies the causes of action, but 
a single trait of character, good or bad, elorious or ignoble, is carried through the 
whole narration and made the pivei of a!! bis manceuvres, pasquinades and plots. 
We do not deem him either an original or powerful writer. Fashion and self-in- 
terest have elevated him to a jiunacle where he cannot stand and clothed him with 
honours posterity will not perpetuate. One of his infatuated encomiasts has even 
called him “ the American Addison,” forsooth! The American Hudibras or Peter 
Pindar would have done better, for there is, really, some resemblance between 
them, What are such flatterers but vulgar servitors, who enter into a venal pact 
to pamper a ravening appetite, degrade literature and disgust the public? Mr 
Paulding has merit as a sketcher of fashions and follies, but to call him great is 
to prove one’s-self ineffably little. 

The third and fourth tales are The Skeleton’s Cave and Medfield, by Wm. C. 
Bryant, whom his friends summon us to proclaim the first poet in the occidental 
republic. We do not believe their assertions, however, and will never render our 
testimony to an untruth. Percival and Hillhouse are both his superiors in imagi- 
nation, energy and beauty. Mr Bryant is a good scholar, but even in the extent 
and depth of knowledge, we think him unequal to Percival—who, would he mani- 
fest his profound acquirements, might soar far beyond the less sensitive aspirants 
that now contemn and trample on his mind. The prose of Bryant, like his poe- 
try, is polished, calm and cold. No scene or situation can hurry his spirit into a 
magnificent error—a brilliant impropriety ; the warder, whose eyes are lidless, sits 
always in his tower and directs the uniform pace of the war-steed. There is no- 
thing to condemn, but little to admire ; the narrative or the poem moves regularly 
on—soft, gentle, pellucid, purling—unobstructed by cataract, unagitated by hurri- 
cane, and undimmed by a thunder cloud. Not even a drooping bough is misplac- 
ed ; the waters may gurgle around the pendent willow branch or over very mossy 
stones, but they must move without momentum. We are neutralized by faultless- 
ness. Few men would caress their chariness, polish and expurgate as Mr Bryant 
has done, but many might use the sublime thoughts of Job, which he has appro- 
priated in his Thanatopsis, to more effectual purposes. 

The Skeleton’s Cave presents scenes—one particularly—which in the hands of 
Maturin or Shelley, or almost any literateur of repute, would have possessed a 
most vivid and startling interest. But the author, fearful of becoming passionate, 
eloquent and indiscreet, has depicted the whole in fresco, and left the reader to 
marvel at the cool collectedness of people buried alive in an unapproachable ca- 
vern. The very tempest, that threw down the giant rock, is philosophic and ma- 
thematical in its operations, and the victims resign themselves to death by thirst 
and starvation with a quiet grace and beauty. The conception of both these sto- 
ries is admirable—but the hurried and agitated interest, that should accompany 
them, is frittered away by a taste too fastidious to allow either impetuosity of 
thought or eloquence of language. . 

The Blockhouse, by William Leggett, is a most improbable story, written in de- 
vout imitation of Cooper, with little to distinguish it except even unusual dullness. 
Ex pede, Pan!—Mr Green—something intended for a tale—by the late R. C. 
Sands, we should think had been written in a maudlin mood, when the whole 
mental atmosphere was surcharged with mist or steam. ‘The only part of it which 
shows what Sands, with his fine wit and raciness of expression, might have 
done, is the deserved ridicule bestowed on the hunchback dwarf M’Cobtha.— 
Selim is one of Paulding’s very best stories; and Boyuca, the last of all, is a 
happy specimen of the graver style of Sands—for to him it was attributed. The 
descriptions are frequently obscure, but the story is well written and illustrated 
by considerable knowledge of Spanish customs and old times. 
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Remarks on the Influence of Mental Cultivation upon Health. By Amariah Brig- 
ham, M.D. Hartford. F.J. Huntington. 1832. 


Dr Brigham’s theory that almost all diseases originate in the brain and thence 
ramify and infect other vital powers of the human frame, is corroborated, how- 
ever improbable it may appear, by numerous and unquestionable testimonies, and 
maintained with the earnest ability of a philanthropic reformer. This book is dis- 
tinguished by clearness of exposition, invariable good sense, (by the way, a rare 
quality,) a studied avoidance of technical mystifications and an evident anxiety to 
instruct and benefit his countrymen. His observations on the perils of childhood, 
particularly, and the criminal heedlessness with which many parents and teachers 
even stimulate the excited brain of the child to an unnatural exertion, should be 
perused and remembered by every father, mother and respectable instructor in 
the land. How many beautiful and glorious minds are sacrificed, year by year, 
to gratify the vanity of the pedagogue! How many lingering and irremediable 
diseases are implanted in the warm bosoms of youth by ambitious emulation, un- 
restrained by the discretion of parent, guardian or tutor! Many an invaluable 
life may be saved—many a year of pleasure, profit and delight secured—by a 
thoughtful perusal of such books as this and a faithful exemplification of the pre- 
cepts it contains. 


Letter on the Cholera Asphyxia. By John W.Francis,M. D. New York, G. P. 
Scott & Co. 1832. 


THERE are few of our readers who are not acquainted with the high reputation 
of Dr Francis, but they probably are not familiar with the profound skill, the cul- 
tivated genius, the untiring benevolence, the literary taste, love and patronage 
of the fine arts, which mark his respected and admirable character. A more gene- 
rous heart than his never throbbed in human bosom; his very philanthropy is 
eccentric to conceal the obligations it involves. Every art, that humanizes, ame- 
liorates and exalts the character of man, finds in him a lover, an advocate and 
patron. Yet he betrays no dereliction of professional duty ; but, perpetually ac- 
tive, leaves his magnificent library and its delights at the summons alike of the 
humble and the high—the opulent and the penniless. Well have we known him 
for many a year—and it is utterly impossible to peruse his works without uttering 
the thoughts which are awakened. 

Dr Francis has justly repudiated the designation Cholera as applied to the awful 
pestilence which has swept like a missioned abaddon over the world, and contends 
that asphyzia is the only term that at all characterizes the plague. It is, emphati- 
cally, from the first a privation of vitality—the subject is stricken, at once, with the 
chills of death. The thousand modes of treatment are discussed with great mo- 
desty and discretion, and the terrible condition of the metropolis of commerce is 
portrayed with the faithful skill of one who deserted not his responsible station when 
the poisoned air of death infected his bosom. Nothing, he says, but extremity 
can justify a resort to saline injections, though he acknowledges that in two cases 
of collapse the patients were rescued, by this means, from death. ‘“ But,” he con- 
tinues, “after beholding this gratifying spectacle, the struggle of reanimation, 
which soon ensues, exhibits a contest between vitality and death too terrific for de- 
lineation even by fable.” The amount and duration of the premonitions form the 
criteria of the favourable or fatal condition of the patient. Whether telluric or side- 
real, the pestilence is restricted by no limits, and modified by noclime. It can be 
confounded with no other disease by which we have ever been afflicted. The gifted 
writer has developed and elucidated, at length, with admirable terseness and 

energy, the nature, mode of avoidance, remedies and devastations of this dreadful 
visitation, and if, as we have abundant reason to believe, it will return upon us, its 
recurrence should be accompanied by the attentive perusal of such able and scien- 
tific expositions as this. 





Tuvs, month by month, undaunted, undeterred, 
We to our task have chained our patient thought, 
And ever in our heart the hope hath stirred 
That not in vain we in the field have wrought. 
Be serfs no more! why dwells proud Freedom here, 
If the crushed Minp owns naught it may at home revere ? 
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